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BUILDING IN WHICH 


HE arrangements thus far made for the next meeting 

of the Catholic Educational Association to be held in 
Milwaukee July 9, 10, 11. indicate that no effort will be 
spared by those in charge of affairs to make the conven- 
tion a great success. 

Archbishop Messmer and the clergy of the city have 
taken steps to see that every necessary accommodation 
is provided for the visiting educators. The Jesuit Fathers 
have graciously offered the use of the spacious new.Mar- 
quette University building on Grand avenue, a picture 
of, which appears above. This building will easily accom- 
modate all the department and section conferences, while 
for the purposes of the general meetings of the whole 
association the Gesu Auditorium, right around the corner 
from the University, will be used. The Auditorium seats 
about 1,000 persons, has splendid acoustic properties and 
is provided with a well-equipped stage, which wil! enable 


the proper presentation of some of the special features ‘ 


of the program. On one evening during the convention 


THE 1907 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION WILL BE HELD. 


a public meeting will be held at a down-town theater. 

On an inside page of The Journal will be found a pre- 
liminary announcement, by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Rev. F. W. Howard, of Columbus, Ohio, giving an 
outline of the program as arranged to date. Several im- 
portant additions will be made to this in the course of 
the next few weeks, and the management promises a pro- 
gram well worth the attendance of all who have at heart 
the advancement of Catholic educational interests 

It is hoped to make the attendance at the 1907 conven- 
tion exceed that at all previous meetings of the Associa- 
tion. There is every reason why this hope should be 
realized. Not,only will there be an excellent program to 
attract, but the fame of this lake city as a delightful place 
for a summer sojourn, and the many points and institu- 
tions of historic and religious interest in and near the 
city will all serve to make a visit worth while. Every 
religious teaching order in the United States should be 
represented -at the convention: 
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High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Producers of 


SLATE 
BLACK BOARDS 


Send for our Estimate 
giving us full particulars 
as to your requirements. 


Our 1907 Blackboard 
pamphlet sent on appli- 
cation. 


ROOFING SLATE 


= SEEDS for SCHOOLS: 


Benches, Tools & Supplies | 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
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IsSUED THE First OF ,EacH Monta, SEP- 


TEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Milwaukee, Wis. 


as ‘‘Second-class’’ mail matter. 


TERMS: The price of The Journal is 
one dollar per year for all subscriptions in 
the United States and Insular Possessions, 
Canada and Mexico. For all other countries 
in Postal Union, $1.20 per year. 

REMITTANCES: Remit b draft, postal 
or express money orders. here personal 
checks are sent, add 10 cents for bank ex- 
change. 

RECEIPTS: Subscription payments are 
always acknowledged by postal receipt form, 
einen period covered by the payment. 
Subscribers are requested to keep their re- 
ceipt card as memorandum of their account. 
However, if receipt is lost, we will furnish 
statement of account on request. 

OF ADDRESS: When a change 
of address is ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given. 

SCRIPTS: he Journal is always 
pleased to receive articles from experienced 
workers in the field of Catholic education. 
One of the original purposes in establishing 
the magazine was to give Catholic school 
teachers a medium for the exchange of views 
and experiences. If you have ideas or sug- 
gestions that you think will be of value to 
your fellow-workers, do not hesitate to send 
them to The Journal. 
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DRAWING IN COLOR 


Is of particular interest to the little ones. The use of Colored Crayons as a 
medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble the 
original without translation oftone. Ge Dixon Company have just placed 
on the market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 
Carmine Red. They are the best medium to use in all branches of Nature Study, 
Historic Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 


A sample box containing seven colors will be sent to any teacher that will mention 
this advertisement. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Geology, Zoology tor Schools of 
all Grades. Lantern Slides, Ete. 

ASK FOR LIST. 

WASHINCTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
Mineral Rocks, Invertebrate Animale, put up in strong 
cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text. 
book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 
low-priced collections in the market. 

Forty Minerals in good case, or Forty Rocks witb 
duplicate fragments, for $2.00. Twenty-four types of In. 
vertebrates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th S., N. W., Washingion, D.C. 


Oommissioner Harris writes: “ Ev school in the United States, ir 
my opinion, should have these col! ons," 


“MASTER’S EXCELSIOR” 


“Solid Slate Blackboards” 


“Last Forever” 


Relief Maps Mineralogy, 


The Excelsior Slate Company 
Pen Pa. 


This cut shows the simple and durable 
construction of 


JOHNSON’S WINDOW 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 


They LOWER and RAISE the shade ROLLER 
admitting the UPPER light and ventilation. All of 
the window or any part of it can be shaded. 

During the past 6 years, have been adopted, and 
are greatly appreciated in many SCHOOLS, Office 
Buildings, Hospitals, and RESIDENCES 

They cost only about 65c each put up, a small 
matter considering the many advantages. 

No rods or chains used. 

They work perfectly on the Johnson Window Stops. 

Send for 20-page Booklet, also. free. 

Sample of Stop and Adjuster bracket sentif desired. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mir. 
161 Randolph Street, Corner La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Certs Ubich Stand the Test 


THE SMITH ARITHMETICS 


A common sense series, with problems which deal 
with actual business as it exists in America today 


They follow the standard courses of Ameri- 
can schools, the problems being presented in 
the sequence used by the average up-to-date 
teacher. 


They provide for various types of schools. 

By their unique application of familiar mat- 
ters, they compel the interest of the child. 

The study of Geography will be made easier 


by the practical information offered in these 
arithmetic lessons. 


The series is illustrated in an artistic and 
suggestive way. 

An interesting booklet setting forth some of 
Professor Smith’s ideas on the teaching of 
Arithmetic will be sent postpaid on request. 


LAWLER’S HISTORIES 


By THOMAS BONAVENTURE LAWLER 


A Primary History of the United States— 


We have decided to introduce Lawler’s Pri- 
mary History. I do not know of any United 
States History so up-to-date, plain, suitable, 
and well adapted for Gatnolic schools, as Law- 
ler’s Primary History and the Essentiais of 
American History.— Father Ignatius, Prefect 
and Professor of History, Conception College, 
Conception, Mo. 


Essentials of American History — 


Lawler’s “Essentials of American History” 
presents as comprehensive an account of the 
political, industrial, and territorial development 
of our country as the limits of a text-book 
allow. It gives due credit to all the elements, 
racial and religious, that have aided in the up- 
building of the American Nation. The book is 
illustrated by excellent wood engravings and 
contains fifty-three maps. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


LONDON OAKLAND ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 


NOT LIKE THE OTHERS! 


Correct English: How to Use It. 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


UBLISHED APRIL 10, 1907, This book will come as an inspiration to teacher and 
P student. The author occupies an authoritative position among English scholars. Her 
methods are so unique, so instructive and so simple that she has made the book distinct- 

ive. Her magazine, “CORRECT ENGLISH: HOW TO USE IT,” has an enormous circu- 


lation among teachers and scholars everywhere. 


We take a particular pleasure in announcing the publication of this book, because we 
believe it will appeal to the real teacher of English wherever it is seen. The book is divided 
into four departments: The Grammar of the Language; The Reference Department, con- 


taining special treatment of various difficult forms ; The Correct Word and the Exercises De- 
partment, the latter supplying numerous supplementary drills. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Add. 
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nest Readers published anywhere. 
that the Readers for the public schools are not 
as fine as these, though our prices are consid- 
erably cheaper. 


“This series of Readers will take first place in 4 
our Catholic Schools.’’-— Catholic School Journal. 4 


THE NEW 
CENTURY 
CATHOLIC 
READERS 


With Illustrations in Colors and in Black and White 


Competent critics pronounce these the fi- 4 


THe New Century Reapers, although 
only recently completed, have been 
officially adopted for exclusive use in 
in the Archdioceses of 


and in the Dioceses of 
ROCHESTER and GRAND RAPIDS 


They have also been introduced in a 
large number of schools throughout 
the country. 


““No Gatholic school board or procurator 
should purchase any others before examining 
these marvels of book-making for the young. 
The apt selections, the numerous devices to ! 
make the road to learning easy and pleasnat, 
the size, shape, paper, types, and above all the ; 
illustrations, not half-tone merely, but colored / 
also, and the judicious admixture of sacred and 
profane, all make one look back with regret to ; 
the primitive ‘last century’ primers from which 


f 


j one had to learn spelling and reading even as f 


late as ten years ago. 
! the publishers deserve an encouragement such 
as will inspire them to issue other text-books 
on an equal scale of perfection for higher as 
well as for lower grades.’”"— Messenger of the ¥ 
Sacred Heart. 


Write for prices and special terms 
for introduction. 


In this new venture 


“They will very soon be accepted as the 


Standard Series of Catholic Readers.’’— The 
Holy Gross Purple. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


New York, 36-38 Barclay St. Cincinnati, 343 Main St. 


Chicago, 211-213 Madison St. 
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Material for Art Instruction 


New York 


Art Edvcation 
Drawing Book Course 


A new series of books just from the press. 
The greater part of the MATERIAL and 
the PLAN taken from the TEXT 
BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION. The 
page arrangement is such that the 


right hand page may be used directly for - 


Pencil or Water Golor Drawing or it may 
be used for mounting drawings done on 
loose sheets of paper or certain kinds of 
Construction work in the flat. Wholly 
unlike any other Drawing Books hereto- 
fore published. Shorter dimension of 
of books from right to left. Especially 
adapted to schools in which no Super- 
visor is employed. 

Books 1, 2, 3, each 15c 

Books 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, each 20c 

OUTLINE for teacher gratis. 


Text Books 
of Art Edvcalion 


The sales of these books continue to 
grow. A HALF MILLION GCOPIES 


sold in 1906. 
Books 1, 2, 25c 
Book 3, 30c 
Bocks 4,5,6, 45c 
Books 7, 8, 55c 


Gourse of Study for teachers gratis, in 
places where Books are used. 


Water Colors 


The phenomenal sales of the PRANG 
WATER GOLORS, although the longest 
on the market, are a sure index of their 
standard quality. The most economical 
for pupils and Boards to buy on account 
of their durability. 

Send for circular and quotations. 


SKetching Pencils 


The Prang Sketching Pencil with its 

large lead is one of the most satisfactory 

offered for free hand drawing in schools. 

Almost as popular as the Water Golors. 
Send for samples and prices 


A complete Catalogue of Publications and 
Materials will be mailed to any one requesting 
same. 


The Prang Edvcational 


Company 


Chicago 
378 Wabash Avenue 
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The next issue of The Journal, the 
last in the present school year, will 
be our annual Summer Institute 
Number. As in the past the contents 
of this number will be given over to 
educational articles of a more general 
and theoretical nature than those 
which form the greater part of our 
offering in the regular issues of the 
year. That is, instead of presenting 
so much of outlines and ready-to-use 
material, which seems to be the press- 
ing need of teachers during the school 
year, we propose to give in this next 
issue food for thought on the larger 
problems of teaching and_ school 
management, with the suggestion that 
our readers reserve the copy for peru- 
sal during the leisure of their summer 
vacation. Articles on questions and 
phases of religious education will 
have prominence in this special num- 
ber. All desiring extra copies of the 
Institute Number, for their own use 
or for others, should send in their 


cit orders at an early date. 

A The summer institute and teachers’ 
v7 convention season is approaching, 


and a word of caution as to the selec- 
tion of lecturers for such gatherings 
is suggested by a comunication of an 


at eastern school official to an educa- 
Prem | tional paper. The correspondent tells 
of disappointments resulting from en- 
ho b hem- 
= gaging lecturers who boost them 

selves by means of forced press no- 
om tices, personal solicitation and the 


display of college degrees. He con- 
cludes with the suggestion that the 
way to get lecturers who will bring 
something of practical value and help 
to teachers is to watch the contribu- 
tions to educational magazines and 
learn who there are in your vicinity 
that have special knowledge and ex- 
perience in certain branches of school 
work. 

There is much merit to this sugges- 
tion, inasmuch as the educational 
magazine is a clearing house for the 
thoughts and experiences of the real 
thinkers and workers in the school 

SPRINGTIME field. In gaining admittance to its 
pages the values of the ideas offered take precedence over 
personal considerations. Those who are strong as educa- 
tional writers usually make strong and inspiring lecturers 
at a teachers’ convention, and it therefore behooves all who 
are looking for good numbers for their institute programs 
to acquaint themselves with these writers,. Certain it is 
that some addresses given at educational conventions are 
mere talks against time, executed by individuals who have 
either intruded themselves on the program or who have 
been put there because of a very vague notion that they 
knew something about the problems of teaching. 


Heredity, prenatal influences, early impressions, train- 
ing and environment during the formative period of child- 
hood and youth, and individual initiative, are five factors 
which greatly affect the making of character. The rela- 
tive potency of each of these factors in fixing the final 
product is probably never the same in any two persons, 
and any one of them may so far overshadow the others 
as to make them seem of no effect. Hence the futility of 
trying to base a universal system of pedagogy on the as- 
sumption that all people are alike and moulded to the 
same degree by each of these five factors of character 
building. The teacher must know her pupils individually. 

A generation ago the story of Washington’s hatchet 
and the cherry tree, of Pocahontas and Captain Smith, 
and of William Tell shooting the apple were generally 
held to be historical. Then for a short time we were 
taught that there was a “battle above the clouds,” and an 
old lady called Barbara Frietchie, and that Marcus Whit- 
man saved Oregon. But historians have relegated these 
stories to the class of fables, or at least have rendered 
the Scotch verdict “not proven.” 

OX 

The following little passage on encouragement versus 
discouragement is full of suggestion for teachers as well 
as for others in positions of authority: “I think that we 
are a little too chary of our expressions of appreciation. 
Of course, nothing is more offensive than flattery, which 
is praise insincerely bestowed. . But an honest expression 
of pleasure in a meritorious work often gives the weary 
toiler vast encouragement. I have known persons who 
would withhold every word or token of appreciation lest 
they might spoil the performer by making him vain; but 
if he blundered or did poor work, they were quick to crit- 
icise. Now, I contend that more persons are spoiled by 
overcensure than by overpraise—that is, they grow dis- 
heartened and give up the struggle to accomplish some- 
thing in life because they feel that their endeavors are not 
appreciated. Those who maintain a cold and discouraging 
attitude towards efforts essentially good, though not per- 
haps satisfying in some minor detail, are not doing right. 
Let us not stint our praise too much. It is just as easy 
to applaud as to criticise, if we get the spirit of kindness 
into our hearts.” 


MAY DAYS IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Like the pretty flowers of May, the little school chil- 
dren look their nicest and prettiest during the May days. 
Their bright, smiling faces, rosy cheeks and snowy hands 
are in keeping with the sunshine and flowers that crown 
the month of May. Each class has its little oratory of 
Mary, “Queen of May,” and the little ones love to deco- 
rate it with lights and flowers in her honor. Hymns and 
prayers are said daily, and the gracious Queen of Heaven 
looks down on these dear children, and with St. Joseph 
prays God’s choicest blessings for them. 

Childhood is the springtime of life; how, then, should 
it be guarded and cared for that it bring forth a golden 
harvest. As the husbandman opens up the soil and sows 
the seed, and weeds and prunes it after it appears above 
the ground, so the religious teacher looks to the little 
ones around her, and instils into their young, fresh minds 
lessons of knowledge and piety, and as they grow care-. 
fully watches over them and removes any word or act 
that would be a blight on mind or heart, or render their 
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soul displeasing to God. Our schools are in this respect 
all that could be desired, and happy are the little ones 
receiving this nice care and attention. Many little ones 
have come for the first time with the advent of the month 
of flowers and, like the May blossoms, give a freshness 
and fragrance to the bright days of the school.—Exch. 


FIRST COMMUNION OSTENTATION. 

During the course of an address on a pastoral visita- 
tion to Outremont, His Grace Archbishop Bruchesi of 
Montreal, Canada, condemned as scandalous the vanity 
indulged by certain parents in connection with the prepa- 
ration of children for first communion. The abuse com- 
plained of is more or less prevalent in parts of the 
United States, and the remarks of the Archbishop should 
serve as a caution to all. As teachers can do much to 
remedy matters, we present herewith the remarks of His 
Grace: 

“The young communicant should be clothed in a sim- 
ple manner. In certain parishes where I had occasion 
to administer confirmation children were presented to 
me to whom I was tempted to refuse the sacrament be- 
cause they were not suitably attired. This is the season 
when certain styles are coming in, such, for example, as 
sleeveless dresses. These dresses are not seemly. 

“The child who is going to first communion should 
not be subjected to follow what is called style. 

“There are also first communion presents. This has 
become a custom from which one cannot escape. Previ- 
ous to first communion several days are employed in go- 
ing through through the stores, shops and jewelry estab- 
lishments in quest of presents. The tastes and desires 
of the child are consulted as well, and the presents flow 
in to the young communicant; everybody trying to give 
the best—presents of $5, $6, $20; watches, bracelets or 
collars of precious stones. They could not do better 
for a bride. 

“Then, as in the case of the bride, the presents are 
displayed; they adorn the piano and the parlor table. 
Visitors examine and compare them, reading on each of 
them the address of the donor. The parents are rejoiced. 
The mother counts up the presents, calculates the price 
of them, and says: ‘My daughter has received thirty 
presents,’ or: ‘My daughter has received $150 worth of 
presents.’ This is a scandal. 

“TI myself received a first communion present,” con- 
tinued His Grace. “It was a crucifix, which I still keep, 
and which is very dear to me. It cost 40 cents. 

“A present which is suitable for a child who is going 
to first communion is a prayer book, or a pious image, 
not a jewel, and I would like my words to be heard by 
all the diocese and have an end put to this tyrannical and 
deplorable custom.” 

CHURCH CALENDAR FOR MAY, 1907. 
1—Philip and James, Ap. Walburga. 
2—Athanasius, B. D. Vindemial, B. 
38—Finding of the h. Cross. Alexand. 


4—Monica. Antonia, M. Florian. 
4—Fifth Sunday after Easter. G. Ask in My Name. John 16. 


6—John bef. the L. G. Benedicta. \ (Mon., Tues., Wed., 
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7—Stanislaus. Flavia. Domitilla. 
8—Apparition of Michael Arch. Rogation Days. 
9—Ascension of Our Lord. Greg. Naz. 

10—Antoninus. Gordian. Epimach. 

11—Francis de Hieronymo. Florentius. 

12—Sixth Sunday after Easter. G. the Paraclete Shall Come. 

13—Peter Regalati. Servat., B. Lucius. 

14—Boniface. Pachomius. Justina, M. 

15—John Baptist de la Salle. Isadore. 

. 16—John Nepomucen, M. Ubaldus, B. 
17—Paschal Bayl. Bruno. Aquilinus. 
18—Venant., M. Erick. Claudia. Vigil. 
19—Pentecost Sunday. G. The Paraclete Will Teach You 
20—Pentecost Monday...Bernard. of S. 
21—-Felix of Cantalicio. Timothy. Don. 
22—Ember day. Julia. Rita. Aemil. 

. 23—John B. de Rossi. Michael de Sanct. 
24—Ember day. Mary Help of Christ. 
25—Ember day. Gregory. Urbanus. 
26—Trinity Sunday, G. Go, Teach all Nations. 
27—Bede the Venerable, D. John, P. 

Germanus, B. 


wa 


Matth. 28. 


28—Augustus, B. Podius. 
29—Mary Magdalen of Paz. Alexander. 
. 30—Corpus Christi. Ferdin. Emmelia. 
31—Angela. Petronilla. Crescentian. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
[By Rev. F. W Howard, Sec. C. E. A. Columbus, O. 


HE fourth annual convention of the Catholic Educa- 

tional Association will be held in Milwaukee on July 
9,10 and 11. A cordial invitation is extended to all Catho- 
lic educators and those interested in the progress of Cath- 
olic education to attend the sessions of the convention. 

Archbishop Messmer has taken an active personal in- 
terest in the convention and hopes to make it a signal 
success. He has appointed a local committee of leading 
educators in the archdiocese, with Rev. A. J. Burrowes, 
S. J., president of Marquette College, chairman. The 
local committee has made all suitable arrangements, the 
program has been arranged, and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. It is believed that many important benefits to 
the cause of Catholic education will result from this 
meeting, and nothing will be omitted that might insure 
its success. 

Among the topics to be discussed is one on “Educa- 
tional Legislation in Relation to Catholic Interests.” Sev- 
eral educators from various parts of the country will dis- 
cuss this topic, and it is believed that it will result in a 
general and clear understanding on the part of all Catho- 
lice educators of the important phases of this subject. 

Some Features of the Program. 

The following partial list of papers is announced for 
the various departments. 

General Meetings—Topics for discussion: ‘“Educa- 
tional Legislation in Relation to Catholic Educational In- 
terests”; paper by Judge Robinson of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America on “The American State and Non- 
State Educational Work”; “Educational Legislation in 
Illinois in Relation to Catholic Interests,” by Michael F. 
Girten, Esq. Other papers on this topic to be announced 
later. 

College Department—Papers: “The Latin Classes in 
Our Theological Seminaries,” Very Rev. Thomas J. Sha- 
han, D. D.; supplementary papers, (a) “Some Practical 
Elements in the Problems of Latin in the Seminaries,” 
Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, D. D.; (b) “What the Colleges 
Are Doing for the Study of Latin,” Rev. John A. Con- 
way, S. J.; second day, morning—First, “Catholic Chap- 
lains at Non-Catholic Universities,’ Rev. John J. Farrell; 
second, “Supplementary English Catholic Authors for Col- 
lege Classes,” Rev. J. R. Volz, O. P.; third day, morning— 
“The Classical Course as a Preparation for the Professions 
and for Business,” Rev. Alexander J. Burrowes, S. J. 

School Department—In the school department there 
will be papers on “The Educational Value of Christian 
Doctrine”; “The Function of the Community Inspector”; 
“The Pastor and the School, From the Viewpoint of the 
Teacher”; “The Sunday School and the Teaching of Chris- 
tian Doctrine.” There will also be a meeting of local 
teachers, at which a paper will be read on “Points for 
the Improvement of Our School Work.” 

Seminary Department—In the seminary department 
there will be a paper on “Frequent Communion of Semi- 
narians,” and one on “The Means of Promoting Vocation 
to the Holy Priesthood.” Other papers will be announced 
later. 

The association is composed of several departments. 
These departments are the college and university section, 
the school section, and the seminary section. Ample pro- 
vision is made for the full discussion of all topics that 
are of interest to the members of each department, while 
all the sections are brought together in several general 
meetings to consider and discuss questions in which all 
Catholic educators have a common interest. 

Terms of Membership in the Association. 

The membership in the association is open to all who 
desire to promote the general interests of Catholic edu- 
cation. The annual dues are $2, which entitles also to a 
copy of the annual report and such publications as may 
be issued: by the association. There is at this moment a 
sense of solidarity among all the Catholic educational in- 
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terests that has been brought about mainly through this 
movement. The larger the membership the more in- 
fluence the asociation must have in promoting the in- 
terests of Catholic education, and in maintaining the high- 
est standards of efficiency in all departments of educational 
work. 


THE MADONNAS OF ART. 
[By Sister M. Fides, Pittsburg, Pa.] 


N ATTEMPTING to describe Madonnas the writer or 
speaker is at once confronted with the difficulty which 
arises from the absence of any recognized standard classi- 
fication of Madonnas. About two hundred pictures, rep- 
resenting the Mother and Child are well known in art; 
each is, of course, individual or typical of a school, and as 
such requires explanation and study, but there ought to 
be broad enough general lines of classification whereby 
a description of any Madonna may be given, and, in 
turn, understood. 

Estelle M. Hurll, in her admirable little volume, “The 
Madonna in Art,” has attempted to give such a classifi- 
cation, and while leaving much to be supplied, it is still 
the best of its kind and would furnish some basis of un- 
derstanding were it better known. She classifies as fol- 
lows: The Portrait Madonna, The Madonna Enthroned, 
The Madonna in Glory, The Pastoral Madonna, The Ma- 
donna as Christ Bearer, The Madonna in Adoration, The 
Madonna in the Home Environment, and The Mater 
Amabilis or Madonna of Love. 

The Portrait Madonna is, as its name implies, simply 
the artist’s conception of mother and child without any 
accessories. A good illustration of the Portrait Ma- 
donna is Raphael’s Madonna Granduca, now in the Pitti 
gallery, Florence. 

The Madonna Enthroned represents the Virgin seated 
upon a dais or throne with the divine Child upon her 
knee and holding him up to the admiring gaze of the 
crowd of worshipers below. Nearly all the early en- 
throned Madonnas were sanctuary frescoes or altar pieces, 
and as such highly appropriate. The queen of heaven 
offers her divine Son for the adoration of the faithful. 
Palma’s great altar piece at Vicenza is an enthroned Ma- 
donna, as are Perugino’s Madonna and Lamb in the Vati- 
can gallery, Rome, and Raphael’s Ansidei Madonna in the 
National gallery, London. 

The Madonna in Glory is an enskied Madonna sur- 
rounded by cherubs and adoring angels. Raphael’s im- 
mortal Sistine Madonna and Murillo’s Immaculate Con- 
ception have made this type of Madonna familiar to all. 

The Pastoral Madonna is a title applied to those pic- 
tures wherein landscape of some kind—meadow, hill, 
stream, distant village church spires, etc.—forms a back- 
ground to the central group. Raphael particularly de- 
lighted in this presentation of the Madonna; his Madonna 
of the Meadow, Madonna with the Goldfinch, Madonna 
of the House of Alba, and La Belle Jardiniere (The Beau- 
tiful Gardener) are all pastoral Madonnas. 

The Madonna as Christ Bearer is characteristic of the 
ages of faith; it is the direct anthithesis of the modern 
Madonna. Seriousness, the weight of responsibility, sor- 
row, awe, and adoration find expression in the face of the 
Mother as she holds the Child whose mysterious gaze 
seems to look ful! into Calvary and—beyond it. Both- 
celli is pre-eminently the artist of the Madonna as Christ 
Bearer. In his Madonna and Child, Coronation of the 
Virgin, Virgin Infant Jesus and Saint John,, Madonna of 
the Pomegranate, there prevail that reverential sadness, 
awe, and adoration which characterize the Madonna as 
Christ Bearer. Bellini’s Madonnas are of this type, as 
are Palma’s, Luini’s and Murillo’s. The Madonna as 
Christ Bearer is generally an enthroned Madonna, though 
it may be, as in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, a Madonna 
in Glory. 

Somewht similar to the Madonna as Christ Bearer 
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and likewise of the earlier school is the Madonna in 
Adoration. In pictures of this type the Virgin kneels 
in an attitude of adoration before her divine Son. Peru- 
gino’s Madre Pia, now in the National gallery, London, 
is the best picture of this kind. There are many replicas 
in other galleries. 

The Madonna in the Home Environment and the 
Mater Amabilis or Madonna of Love have their most 
frequent, though not their best, expression in the modern 
Madonna. Bougereau, Bodenhausen, Barabina, Defreg- 
ger, Sichel, Ferruzzi, Ilterbach, Dagnan-Bouveret, Gabriel 
Max and many other artists of the day have portrayed 
affectionate mothers and wondrously beautiful children; 
but though the nimbi surround the heads of these charm- 
ing creations, and though the name Madonna is held in 
common by them and by the pictures representing the 
immaculate Virgin holding in trembling awe her divine 
Son—yet the canvasses are true; they give out that which 
was put into them; from the former there emanates the 
charm of maternity, from the latter the sacred beauty of 
the Virgin Mother. 

The Mater Amabilis has been a favorite subject with 
artists of all ages and climes. Fra Angelico even, in his 
Madonna in Glory, has not ignored the beauty of a di- 
vinely maternal tenderness. Correggio in his Holy Night 
has expressed it with inimitable charm, and even here 
Raphael excels; many of his pastoral Madonnas empha- 
size the element of maternal tenderness, but his Madonna 
of the Chair is supremely the Mater Amabilis, Madonna 
of Love. 


BIBLICAL ARITHMETIC—A MEMORY DEVICE. 
[By “E. H. F.,” West Chester, N. Y.] 


[The following arrangement of Biblical quotations has been made 
by an experienced teacher in one of our Catholic institutions, for the 
purpose of aiding pupils in storing their minds with important pas- 
sages from Holy Writ. The arithmetical terms, the meaning of 
which are already known to the pupils, will be found to suggest 
something of the idea of the text following. It will thus be seen 
that the device not only aids to memorizing, but assists very mate- 
rially in directing the thought of the pupils to the meaning of the 
quotation. Pupils should learn this outline so as to be able to give 
the Bible text when the arithmetical term is given, and vice versa. 
The teacher who sends this compilation to us writes that it was 
made with all due reverence to God’s Holy Word, and is the result 
of much experience and effort to secure an iatelligent memorization 
of important Biblical extracts by grammar grade and high school 
pupils. The outline will be continued in our next number.—Editor.] 


(Continued from April Number.) 

PROFIT AND LOSS: What doth it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?—Mark 
VIII. 36. 

COMMISSION: Calling his ten servants, he delivered 
them ten pounds and said to them: Trade till I come.— 
Luke XIX. 13. 

INSURANCE: Blessed are they that suffer persecution 
for justice sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.— 
Matthew. V. 10. 

TAXES: You shall be hated by all men for my name’s 
sake; but he that shall persevere unto the end, he shall 
be saved.—Matthew X. 22. 

DUTIES AND CUSTOMS: Renouncing impiety and 
worldly desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and 
piously in this world.—Titus IT. 12. 

REVIEW: Charity never faileth.—1 Cor. XIII. 8. 

INTEREST:—Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven where neither the rust nor the moth doth consume 
and where thieves do not break through nor steai. MATT. 
Vi, 

PARTIAL PAYMENTS:—Render therefore to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s. LUKE XxX., 25. 

DISCOUNT:—Sorrow which is according to God 
worketh penance unto salvation, which is lasting. 2 COR. 
10: 

STOCKS:—Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
justice; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
LURE. 31. 

EXCHANGE:—What shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul! MARK VIII., 37. 
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EQUATION OF PAYMENTS:—For we must all ap- 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ; that every one 
may receive the proper things of the body, according as 
he hath done, whether it be good or evil. 2 COR. V., 10. 

REVIEW :—Try your ownselves if you be in the faith: 
prove ye yourselves. 2 COR. XVI, 14. 

RATIO AND PROPORTION :—Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbor as thyself. LUKE X., 27. 

PARTNERSHIP.—I am the vine; you are the 
branches; he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit; for without me you can do nothing, 
JOHN 5. 

INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION :—Watch ye and 
pray that you enter not into temptation. The spirit in- 
deed is willing, but the flesh is weak. MARK XLV., 38. 

SQUARE ROOT:—The root of wisdom is to fear the 
Lord. ECCL. L, 2. 

CUBE ROOT:—To know Thee is perfect justice and 
Thy power is the root of immortality. WISDOM XV., 3. 

PROGRESSION :—He that is faithful in that which is 
least, is faithful also in that which is greater. LUKE 
XVII., 10. 

MENSURATION:—She (wisdom) reacheth therefore 
from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly. 
WISDOM V\V IIL, 1. 

ANALYSIS:—I am the way, the truth and the life. 
JOHN XIV.,, 6. 

REVIEW :—Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion; for when he hath been proved, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which God hath promised to them that love 
Him. JAMES I., 12. 

Appendix. 

ROMAN NOTATION :—ihou art Peter and upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against itt MATTHEW XVI., 18. 

TEST QUESTIONS :—Ask and it shall be given you. 
LUKE XI., 9. If you love me, keep my commandments. 
JOHN XIV., 15. 


DID THE CHURCH EVER SELL INDULGENCES? 
[By Frederic Siedenburg, S. J.] 


[We have in the past printed a number of articles, in the nature 
of apologetics for Catholic youth. 
has shown clearly that our teachers realize the great importance 
of preparing their graduating pupils to meet the calumnies com- 
monly directed against the Church, and which they are certain to 
encounter now and then in after life. In furtherance of this work 
of religious fortification we are pleased to present herewith some 
selected parts of a very able article by Rev. Frederic Siedenburs, 
8. J., recently appearing in the Ave Maria. The matter of in- 
dulgences forms the basis of one of the most frequent and vicious 
slanders against the Church, and teachers will do well to present 
this subject to their eighth grade and high school pupils—Editor.] 


1 io casual reader of history knows that the “sale of 
indulgences” is said to be, according to Protestant 
authorities, the immediate cause of the Reformation; and 
the stereotyped story is still told how, in order “to get 
money, the Pope offered indulgences, or pardons for sin, 
at a certain price to those who would contribute money 
to the building of St. Peter’s.” Often the story is more 
sweeping, as well as more dramatic; and with a pretense 
to details it tells how indulgences sold by the Popes at 
market prices gave permission to commit future sins. 

Of late years most non-Catholic writers, trained to 
severer canons of history and with original documents at 
their disposal, have written with less imagination and 
with more truth; and yet they nearly all, at least impli 
itly, accuse the Church of selling indulgences. . 

At the outset let us understand clearly what the Church 
is accused of selling. In the exact language of the cate- 
chism, “an indulgence is the remission of the whole or 
of the part of the temporal punishment due to sins after 
the guilt and eternal punishment have been forgiven in 
the sacrament of penance.” That the grant of an indul- 
gence be valid it must be authoritative and for a just 
cause; and that its reception be valid, the recipient must 
be free from all grievous sin. Therefore an indulgence 


The interest manifested in these’ 


is extra-sacramental, or rather a sequel to the sacrament 
of penance, and, far from favoring sin in any way, it 
necessarily restrains the passions and induces to repent- 
ance and piety. 

The power of the Church to grant indulgences is 
founded on “the power of the keys,” given by Christ to 
Peter, ““Whatsoever you shall loose on earth will be loosed 
in heaven” (Matt. xvi:19). There is no limit put to this 
promise, and hence the Pope, the successor of Peter, can 
distribute to the faithful the rich treasury of the merits 
of Christ which are in his keeping. This treasury of the 
Church, many Protestants say, was invented in the thir- 
teenth century. The truth is that the term “thesaurus 
Ecclesiae” was formulated in that century, while the belief 
was ever in the Church from the beginning. This is stat- 
ed explicitly in the third century by Tertullian, when after 
leaving the Church he reproached her “for granting the 
things reserved for God.” But we have an earlier evi- 
dence of an indulgence, and one which no Christian can 
gainsay. St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians (ii:10) has left on record his own grant of an indul- 
gence, when in the “person of Christ” he remitted the 
temporal punishment which he had previously imposed 
upon a Corinthian sinner (I Cor. v:3). 

The underlying principle of indulgences is likewise 
found in the Old Testament. Thus, to mention but one 
example, after Nathan had told David that his sin was 
forgiven, it was nevertheless punished in this life by the 
death of his child. Here we have the guilt of sin and 
eternal punishment blotted out by repentance, but a tem- 
poral punishment still due. Now, this temporal punish- 
ment must be paid in this life or in purgatory; and with 
a view to this fact the Church in all ages, when giving 
sacramental absolution, has imposed penances on the sin- 
ner. In the early ages these penances were very severe; 
and for each sin there was a definitely fixed penance, and 
hence they were called canonical penances. 

With the onward march of time and the change to 
less strenuous customs, and especially with the cooling of 
the early Christian fervor, these penances became deter- 
rent; and the Church, ever adapting her discipline to the 
good of the faithful, relaxed” by degrees the stern laws 
of the early centuries into the milder dispensation of to- 
day. This change was principally effected by the use of 
indulgences, which, from being the exception in the Apos- 
tolic Church, have gradually become the general rule; 
and thus, though the principle or doctrine of indulgences 
has always been the same, still its practice, or discipline, 
has varied according to time, nation, and circumstance. 

Indulgences, therefore, are a remission of canonical 
penances; but to be truly such, they must avail before God; 
otherwise, the faithful, freed in vain of the punishment 
due to the Divine Justice, would have to suffer all the 
more in purgatory. The Church imposes a penance by her 
God-given power “to bind on earth, so that it is also 
bound in heaven”; and she remits that penance by a like 
power “to loose on earth so that it is also loosed in 
heaven” (Matt., xvi., 19). And, then, to satisfy all the 
temporal punishment she has remitted, the Church offers 
to God the merits of the saints whose penances were 
more than enough for the temporal punishment due their 
own sins; and most especially she offers to God the infinite 
merits of Christ, which are all-sufficient in themselves and 
can never be exhausted. 

Some historians waive the charge of selling indulgences 
when these apply to the living; for, say they, if the Church 
by ecclesiastical laws can impose a penance, she can by 
the same power remit that penance; and if to induce her 
subjects the more readily to accept her concessions she 
places as a condition of her grant the giving of a sum 
of money as an alms, that is her concern. But they argue, 
how can the Church accept even an alms destined for a 
good purpose, under the pretext of granting an indulgence 
for which she has no power, and to persons who are not 
her subjects? The temporal punishments of the dead, 
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who are outside the jurisdiction of the Church, is not eccle- 
siastical, for it belongs to the judgments of God. There- 
fore, they conclude, an indulgence for the souls in pur- 
gatory is a cheat, and to take an alms for it, is even worse 
than selling an indulgence. 

The conclusion of these historians is logical, but their 
premises are false, because the Church does not claim 
any direct dominion over the departed, as was expressly 
stated by Sixtus IV. in 1477: “Indulgences for the dead 
are only given by way of suffrage.” This means that the 
Pope has no authority in purgatory, but as the Vicar of 
Christ on earth, he can humbly entreat God to accept 
the merits of Christ and the good works of saintly men, 
and, having rspect for them, mercifully to remit the whole 
or a part of the punishment due to the suffering souls. 
It depends on God whether he will accept the offering and 
apply it to the souls for whom it is made; but knowing 
what God has taught us that “it is a holy and a whole- 
some thought to pray for the dead, that they may be 
loosed from their sins” II Maccb., xii., 46), we feel con- 
fident that God will harken to the prayers that He 
Himself has inspired, and it is in this sense that we say 
an indulgence “is applicable to the souls in purgatory.” 

Some historians seem to imply that these suffrages for 
the dead were inaugurated by Leo X. for the purpose of 
increasing the “sale of indulgences.” They are refuted by 
the well-known fact that in the ninth century Popes 
Pascal I. and John VIII. granted indulgences applicable 
to the dead who had fallen in the cause of the Church. 
The attitude of historians with regard to indulgences for 
the departed is especially hostile, but their historical 
charges are generally founded on what they erroneously 
suppose to be the teaching of the Church; and hence it 
is that a knowledge of the doctrine and even of the his- 
tory of indulgences is indispensable to a consideration of 
our question. 

In 1095 Urban II., wishing to rescue the Holy Land 
from the profanation of the Mahometans, offered a plenary 
indulgence to all who would make the crusade,—surely 
a religious act. At the time of the fifth crusade, Innocent 
III. extended this privilege to all who would contribute 
toward the expedition; and later on, the same expedient 
was used to arouse the faithful against the Turk, threat- 
ening Christendom. As years went on indulgences were 
granted more and more frequently to accelerate other 
works of charity and religion, especially the building of 
churches and hospitals. 

This more general use of indulgences led theologians 
to draw out more fully the doctrine on which they rest, 
and it is important to note that the attacks of the so-called 
Reformers did not change a jot or tittle of that doctrine; 
they served only to bring out a more precise teaching of 
the Church, and this was done in the Council of Trent 
(1545). In his monograph on Luther, just published, the 
theologian Lindsay admits that “indulgences go back a 
thousand years before the time of Luther, and that the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent is confirmed by the most 
eminent medieval theologians.” That this council did not 
create, but only formulated the traditional doctrine, fair- 
minded non-Catholics admit. Thus, Dr. Dieckhoff, a 
learned Lutheran theologian of Germany, affirms that 
“Roman Catholic writers are correct when they maintain 
that, according to the Roman doctrine, only the temporal 
punishments were remitted by indulgences. Nothing else 
was asserted of indulgences, even in the time of Luther 
and even by Tetzel.” As Catholics, we go farther and say, 
that from the Apostles to the present day the substance of 
that doctrine has ever been the same, although, its modes 
of expression, like its practice, have varied with time 
and place. 

With this doctrine before them, there are not wanting 
historians who still charge the Church with trafficking 
in holy things, and the burden of their proof is the fact 
that the Church has in the past granted some indulgences 
from “the remission of sin“ (ad remissionem peccatorum), 
and others “from punishment and guilt” (a pcena et culpa). 


Evidently the refutation of these two accusations is pre- 
requisite to a solution of our questoin. Has the Church 
given an indulgence which directly remitted the guilt of 
sin? We answer, No. Moreover, she could not. No 
indulgence can be valid unless the penitent has confessed, 
or at least is contrite; and hence when a grant was given 
“ad remissionem peccatorum,” the word sin is put for 
punishment of sin, as is frequently done in Holy Writ 
itself (e. g., I Peter, ii., 24). Moreover, the indulgence, 
together with confession and repentance, which it always 
supposes, are a mortal unit, and in that sense it is taken 
in the decree of Pope Martin V. (1418) that “the Pope, 
for a just and holy cause, has power to grant indulgences 
for the remission of sin, to all Christians truly contrite 
and confessed (vere contritis et confessis).” 


A SCHOOL SERMON ON HORROR FOR SIN. 
To Be Read to the Class by the Teacher. 


[by Madame Cecilia, St. Andrew’s Convent, Streatham, 
London, S. W. England.] 
wee a preservative it is to have an intense horror 
of offending God—a horror which makes us _ in- 
stinctively take flight when tempted, or prompts us to 
take due precautions, if we are obliged to face the danger. 
Our Savior bids us “fear Him that can destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” But God only condemns those who 
are guilty of sin, hence to fear sin and its consequences is 
to obey the Divine command to fear God. 

There are so many reasons why we should dread sin, 
besides the fact that it endangers our salvation, for sin 
robs God in a measure of His extrinsic glory. The more 
faithful subjects a monarch has, the greater his glory, 
and so it is with our heavenly Father. Sin makes us less 
worthy of our Immaculate Mother and less pleasing to 
her. By one mortal sin we lose the merit of all our good 
works; our whole spiritual fortune is thereby lost. True, 
a good confession may restore it; but are we sure this 
grace will be granted? Finally, our sin often leads our 
neighbor to offend God, for people travel along the broad 
road in flocks, and evil example is responsible for so many 
sins. We have all, at some time in our lives, led another 
into sin, or been induced by others to do wrong. 

These are a few of the reasons why we should hate sin, 
and shrink from it instantly, as we do from the sting of a 
wasp. When you have a deep horror of sin, you do not 
pause to deliberate as to whether or no you will commit 
it. Flight or resistance is then a supernatural impulse. 
When a Christian tries to find reasons which would ex- 
cuse him for committing a deliberate fault, he has no 
deep horror of sin; and just as a boy, who has been stung, 
avoids all wasps—though he knows that all do not sting— 
so you should shun even the mere appearance of evil. 

God the Holy Ghost has been given that He may 
convince the world of sin, and the Spirit of holy fear 
will give us this precious grace, if we pray for it earnestly. 

Do you ever calmly discuss the question as to whether 
or not you will do a sinful action? If so, you have no 
deep horror of sin. What child who loves his mother 
would coolly discuss the question as to whether or not 
he will inflict some grievous injury on her? The mere 
fact of his hesitating proves his want of love. A true 
horror of sin springs both from the love and fear of God, 
and consists in a firm will to fly promptly from even the 
appearance of evil. Perhaps you are uneasy because 
there are certain temptations for which you do not feel 
an intense horror. You know a certain novel is bad, but 
nevertheless have a great longing to read it, or you feel 
a certain intimacy is dangerous, and yet you love that 
friend very much. Does this prove that you have no 
horror of sin? Not in the least. You may feel an at- 
traction for the deed, while you have an aversion for the 
sin. In most strong temptations there is an attraction 
for the act proposed. Few people, except those with a 
very weak will, give way to sin for which they ex- 
perience no attraction. But if, in spite of a strong desire 
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to read a certain book, to keep up a certain dangerous 
friendship, or to remain lazily in bed instead of going to 
Mass on Sunday, we conquer ourselves and resist the 
temptation, lest we should displease God, we then have a 
real horror of sin. 

Let us pray earnestly that God may keep each and 


all of us from sin, that we may be among those of whom 
our Master shall say, “They have not defiled their robes, 
and they shall walk with Me in white, because they are 
worthy.” Let us pray also for any who are, perhaps, on 
the point of committing some sin which will endanger 
their eternal salvation. 


Specimen Lessons in Chrislian Doctrine - V. 


By Leslie Stanton (A Religious Teacher. ) 


Lesson V—The Holy Ghost and His Descent Upon the 
Apostles. 

Have class recite the usual prayer before Cathechism. 

TEACHER—Who is the Holy Ghost? 

PAUL—The Holy Ghost is third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

TEACHER—What is the Blessed Trinity? 

JAMES—tThe Blessed Trinity is One God in Three 
Divine Persons. 

TEACHER—What is the Blessed Trinity called? 

FRANK—tThe Blessed Trinity is called a mystery. 

TEACHER—Why? 

FRANK—Because we cannot fully understand it.- 

TEACHER—From whom doth the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceed? 

JOHN—tThe Holy Ghost proceeds from Father and 
the Son. 

TEACHER—You are not yet old enough to under- 
stand just what PROCEEDS means. There are many 
other things in this lesson which you cannot see clearly 
now, and many that even the most learned priests do not 
altogether understand. So you must be satisfied with be- 
lieving them without fully understanding them. Our Lord 
says: “Blessed are they who have not seen but have be- 
lieved.” When we get to Heaven we shall understand 
these things and many more things that we cannot see 
clearly now. Is the Holy Ghost equal to the Father and 
the Son? 

PETER—The Holy Ghost is equal to the Father and 
the Son, being the same Lord and God as they are. 

TEACHER—Are the three Divine Persons equal ‘in 
all things? 

HAROLD—tThe three Divine Persons are equal in all 
things. 

TEACHER—That is, no one of the three Divine Per- 
sons is older or wiser or better or more powerful than 
the other two. They are all equal, and they are all one 
God. On what day did the Holy Ghost come down upon 
the Apostles? 

FRANK—The Holy Ghost came down upon the Apos- 
tles ten days after the ascension of Our Lord; and the 
day on which He came down upon the Apostles is called 
Whitsunday, or Pentecost. 

TEACHER—What is the day on which Our Lord 
ascended into Heaven called? 

PAUL—tThe day on which Our Lord ascended into 
Heaven is called Ascension Day. 

TEACHER—Ascension Day always falls on Thursday. 
That is why we often speak of it as Ascension Thursday. 
It comes each year just forty days after Easter Sunday, 
because Our Lord remained on earth just forty days after 
His resurrection. How many days is it from Easter 
Sunday to Pentecost? 

WILLIAM—It is just fifty days. 

TEACHER—Exactly, and that is one reason why it is 
called Pentecost. There are other seasons which you 
will learn later on. Who can tell me why it is called 
Whitsunday? 

PATRICK—Because it always comes on Sunday. 

TEACHER—You are partly right. But why do we 
call the day WHIT-Sunday? Well, here is the reason. 
The word Whit means the same as the word WHITE. 
WHITSUNDAY really means WHITE SUNDAY. You 


see, when, in the early days of the Church, people were 
baptized on Easter Sunday, they used to be dressed in 


white clothes, because white is a symbol or sign or em- 
blem of innocence. They used to wear those white clothes 
for fifty days, that is, until the feast of Pentecost. So the 
day was called Whitsunday, or White Sunday, because 
that was the day on which the newly-baptized Christians 
put aside their white baptismal robes. How did the Holy 
Ghost come down upon the Apostles? 

JAMES—tThe Holy Ghost came down upon the Apos- 
tles in the form of tongues of fire. 

TEACHER—That may seem very strange to us, but 
the Holy Ghost is a spirit, and a spirit has no shape. 
Hence, the Holy Ghost can take any form it pleases Him 
to take. Do you remember a time when the Holy Spirit 
appeared in another form? 

HAROLD—When St. John baptized Our Lord in the 
River Jordan the Holy Ghost appeared as a dove. 

TEACHER—True; and that is why you sometimes 
see the picture of a dove over the altar in Catholic churches. 
Now, when the Holy Ghost descended or came down 
upon the Apostles in the form of tongues of fire, He 
meant something by the form in which He appeared. 
What is a tongue? 

PETER—Why, that’s the thing we talk with. 

TEACHER—So the Holy Ghost meant that the Apos- 
tles were to use their tongues to talk about Our Lord, 
to tell all people and all nations about Him. Sompeee OF 
FIRE. What does fire do? 

PETER—It burns you. 

TEACHER—Yes, and it spreads quickly. The Holy 
Ghost meant that the Apostles were to burn, so to speak, 
with the love of God and were to spread that love in the 
hearts of all men. What sacrament did the Apostles re- 
ceive when the Holy Ghost came down upon them? 

JOHN—tThey received the sacrament of Confirmation. 

TEACHER—What is Confirmation? 

THOMAS—Confirmation is the sacrament through 
which we receive the Holy Ghost to make us strong and 
perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

TEACHER—Here is something interesting to remem- 
ber. The Apostles knew that the Holy Ghost was com- 
ing, because Our Lord had promised to send the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore, the Apostles prepared themselves for 
the sacrament of Confirmation by several days of prayer. 
In other words, they made a retreat, just as you will do 
before receiving Confirmation. Why did Christ send the 
Holy Ghost? 

JAMES—Christ sent the Holy Ghost to sanctify His 
Church, to enlighten and strengthen the Apostles, and to 
enable them to preach the gospel. 

TEACHER—The Apostles were very holy men, but 
even the holiest men need God’s help to keep out of sin. 
So the Holy Ghost came to confirm, that is, to strengthen 
them in their faith. Will the Holy Ghost abide, that is, 
stay with the Church forever? 

WILLIAM—tThe Holy Ghost will abide with the 
Church forever and guide it in the way of holiness and 
truth. 

TEACHER—That is why we Catholics are sure that 
we are pleasing God when we obey the Church, because 
the Holy Ghost directs the Church. Now, what is the fruit 
of this lesson? 

PAUL—To obey the Church in all things, because 
then we know that we’re doing what’s right. 

GEORGE—When we receive Confirmation to be pre- 
pared like the Apostles were. 


ae 
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ints and Helps 


“Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, “Here is a story-book 
Thy Father hath written for thee.” 


“Come, wander with me,” she said, 
And read what is still unread 
“Into regions still untrod, 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


THE TEACHER MUST READ EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


“Tt is imperative for the teacher to be conversant with 
what is going on in the world, however good his pre- 
vious training may have been. A fertile means of ac- 
complishing this is by reading educational literature both 
current and standard. It is easy for the teacher to fall 
into a rut, to become fossilized. The daily routine of 
school work, the constant appeal to minds below his in 
knowledge, the pressure of manifold duties, the depres- 
sion of school drudgery—all these have a tendency to 
make one neglect to keep abreast of the times. A failure 
to do so only accelerates the downward movement. 
Aside from the inspiration and help gained from reading 
educational literature, the teacher, by supporting educa- 
tional papers encourages the worthy effort they are mak- 
ing to uplift the cause of education. The better support 
these papers receive, the better they can be made. Every 
subscriber thus assists in adding to the usefulness of 
these organs, while he receives greater benefits himself. 
The teacher that ignores the educational journal loses 
sight of the progress in educational affairs, falls out of 
line in all forward movements, becomes narrow in his 
own ideas and methods, and is likely to be self contained 
and egotistical. He therefore owes it to himself as 
well as to his profession to support educational litera- 
ture.’—Dr. Levi Seeley, in New School Management. 


A CHILD’S FLOWER GARDEN 


We want every school child to grow a few plants this 
summer. We want every one of them to learn some- 
thing of why and how plants grow, and the best and 
surest way to learn is to grow the plants and to watch 
them carefully. We want every one to become in- 
terested in everything that lives and grows. It does 
not matter so very much just what kind of plants one 
grows, as it does that he grows something and grows 
it to the best that he knows how. We want the children 
to grow these plants for the love of it—that is, for the 
fun of it—and so we propose that they grow flowers; 
for when one grows pumpkins and potatoes, and such 
things, he is usually thinking of how much money he 
is going to make at the end of the season. Yet, we 
should like some rivalry in the matter in every school, 
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and we therefore propose that a kind of a fair be held 
at the school house next September, soon after school 
begins, so that each child may show the flowers he has 
grown. What a jolly time that will bel—L. H. Bailey. 


A WORKING PLAN FOR SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


Professor Omer of the Oak Park high school in a 
paper discussing the local needs of Oak Park for a 
suitable village public playground presents the following 
outline of working plans of a playground adapted to local 
needs which with slight modification would suit the needs 
of many another community: 

“Let us suppose that it is possible to purchase outright 
or to lease for a term of years an available block. It 
would first be necessary to enclose the ground in order 
to keep out boys who failed to comply with the play- 
ground regulations as to conduct or time of use. A 
caretaker with judgment and discretionary police powers 
would be necessary. A commissioner employed, for a 
part of the time, with powers of general supervision and 
a board of citizens would constitute the organization. 
The equipment would include the following: an oval 
running track around the outside, a large baseball dia- 
mond, and smaller diamonds for the use of the grade 
boys, four tennis courts and two outdoor basketball 
courts, climbing ropes, swings, and such other equipment 
as would be available, and two small locker rooms and 
baths in a small building in the corner. As to time 
divisions, I would advise that a schedule of hours for 
the different classes of boys be arranged and opportunity 
for adults during Saturdays and after 6 p. m. in the 
summer months are offered; that the only qualifications 
for the use of the playground be good conduct; that the 
school pupils who are doing satisfactory work be 
allowed to use the playgrounds for a certain time, but 
be restricted as to team competition and amount of time; 
that as much as possible we follow out the idea of 
athletics for everybody and not for winning teams. To 
avoid the cost of an instructor, I would suggest that 
during the hours devoted to school use some teacher be 
regularly assigned to be present. You will notice that 
I have presented an idea of a full-fledged playground 
under school auspices, and I think that in a school com- 
munity as ours is, the most satisfactory method of con- 
trol will be thru the school itself. The side-line boy 
with his cigarets and the rowdy spectator would be 
eliminated entirely from the equation.” 


THE ROBIN’S NEST 


How do the robins build their nests? 
Robin Readbreast told me 

First, a wisp of yellow hay 

In a pretty round they lay; 

Then some threads of flax or floss, 

Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 

Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 

This way, that way, and across: 
That’s what Robin told me. 


Where do Robins hide their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep. 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep ai. 
Baby robins—one, two, three; 
That’s what Robin told mc. 


—George Cooper. 
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Drawing and Construction 
Work 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR MAY 


Miss M. Emma Roperts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
PRIMARY GRADES 
A crowd of troubles passed him by 
As he with courage waited; 
He said, “Where do you troubles fly 
‘When you are thus belated?” 
“We go” they say, “to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected, 
Who weakly say ‘good-bye’ to hope, 
‘We go where we're expected.” 
—Francis J. Allison. 
For the remainder of the year the teacher should plan 
the lessons according to the material at hand. Landscape 
and flowers are always appropriate. Birds, moths or little 
chickens may be painted. If there is a rainbow to be 
seen try to represent it. The bands of color must be 
painted upon the sky before it is quite dry. If potted 
plants are brought for Decoration day make studies from 
them. The geraniums are very pretty either in silhou- 
ette or color. The shape of the whole bunch of blossom 
should be studied first. How does the size compare 
with the whole mass of leaves and the flower pot? 
As the leaves begin to come on the trees talk to the 


children of their many different shapes and habits of 
growth. Let them sketch in charcoal outline several 
different kinds on the same page, and learn the names of 
the trees or plants to which they belong. These lessons 


are all in the line of sense training. The attempt to 
express in form what they see will help the pupil to 
remember the facts; and as they work the teacher may 
suggest better means of éxpression, and help in the 
forming of workmanlike habits. 

Talk to the children about gardening. Has anyone 
ever raked up the leaves or tried to spade the flower 
bed? Let some boy or girl play at gardening, and after 
the class has watched the action for a few minutes, let 
all draw with charcoal. Some out door features may be 
added to give the proper setting. Repeat the lesson, if 
arrangement and general proportions are poor. 

For making lessons in third or fourth grade plan a 
folio cover for drawings or lesson papers: Before pre- 
senting this work the teacher should read carefully the 
suggestions on design or space arrangement in the 
Prang books. Note especially the illustrations on pages 
112 and 113 of book seven. ~The surface decoration 
should be made a background for the title and be planned 
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independently of the small oblong left for it, but the 
place of the title must be planned before the surface 
pattern is drawn in order to avoid covering it. 

Fold a sheet of 9x12 bogus paper on the short diam- 
eter. Our folio will measure 6x9. Draw an oblong 
4x7 in. This will leave an inch margin. One and one- 
half inches from the top of the enclosure draw a hori- 
zontal oblong 1x3 inches; there should be one half inch 
between the ends of oblong and outside lines of large 
enclosure. In this small enclosure is to be placed the 
title, “Drawing,” “Number,” “Spelling,” or any other 
subject selected. The letters should be carefully planned 
on a piece of square paper and transferred to the folio. 

For the surface decoration plan a very simple unit. 
Dots may be placed with pencil an inch apart, either 
directly under each other, or alternating. These dots 
may be covered with brush strokes of different sizes as 
suggested in Prang book three, or a unit may be cut 
and drawn around. The larger the unit the farther apart 
the dots should be. 

This work is worth doing well, and gives a fine oppor- 
tunity for training the children in carefulness and good 
taste. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


“Wealth does not increase success in life, and poverty 
does not necessarily preclude it. The capacity to enjoy 
the really good things, the beautiful in nature, in music, 
in literature, in sculpture, architecture, and painting, is 
the true test of education.” : 

Out of doors has again become the center of attrac- 
tion and the “green things growing” will furnish material 
for many a drawing lesson. 

Paint a spring landscape on 6x9 manila. Let the first 
one be very simple in composition—blue sky, green grass 
and distant foliage. Watch the habits of the children 
and see that they use their tools properly. In the later 
lessons add trees, a road or a stream, or any feature 
which can be well handled. 

Paint from potted plants, such as geraniums, or hya- 
cinths, or paint from whole plants of dandelions and 
spring wild flowers. Strive for characteristic growth 
first of all, then for correct drawing of details. Wash 
drawings in charcoal grey, showing the different values 
between flowers and leaves are very interesting—almost 
as lovely as flowers in color. Pencil outline studies may 
be made of various flowers and leaves, in their relation 
to each other in the whole plant and as interesting facts 
in themselves, 


When there are larger plants or flowers placed on the 
boards with backgrounds let the pupils use finders and 
make compositions within enclosing lines. In all the 
work,: strengthen the class in good habits and correct 
seeing. 

As a final expression of all. the principles. studied 
during the year—landscape, life, lettering and composi- 
tion, illustrating alphabets will make an interesting exer- 
cise for grades above the fifth. It will require the 
drawing time of at least two weeks. Planning the com- 
position will form the most important part of the work. 
Some of the poses which were studied last month may 
be suggestive. “F is for Farmer.” “G is for Gardener.” 
“B is for Bonnet.” “S is for Soldier,” etc. Draw a five- 
inch square, place the lettering and figure first. Do this. 
work in light pencil outline. A background may be 
suggested, landscape or any environment appropriate to- 
the figure chosen. The teacher should look over these 
pencil compositions before they are carried out in color. 
Pupils should make a second or third drawing if ‘neces- 
sary, rather than attempt finishing a poor- beginning. 
The coloring should be in flat tones, the lettering and 
outlining in charcoal grey. Subdued color schemes are 
more pleasing than bright ones. You will find. many 
illustrative pages in Prang books which will be helpful. 
Remember this will be a pictorial design, and the differ- 
ent shapes must be well planned. 

In the seventh and eighth grades call the pupils’ atten- 
tion to the proper use of an initial letter with a printed: 
or written page. 

In days of manuscript books and lettering, all hand- 
wrought, much thought was given to spacing and plan- 
ning the general appearance of the page. Then thru: 


F, 


the influence of the cheaper processes later invented and 
adopted, beautiful printing became rare. Recently there 
has been a revival in popular taste along these lines. It 
is the same question of good space breaking, a good 
design formed of groups of letters, proper balance of 
large and small spaces, etc. 

Give the drawing time of two weeks to planning a 
written page, using a simple decorative initial, or to let- 
tering a short sentence. For the first, unruled paper 
should be used if possible; for the latter, tinted paper 
may be cut to suitable size. Suggestions as to subject 
matter may be taken from the literature of the grades. 
Programs may be made for decoration day or com- 
mencement. 
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STUDY OF A POEM IN THE FOURTH 
GRADE 


Lillian G. Kimball, Department of English, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to barter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play, 

Through the meadow, among the hay; 

Up the water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me.—James Hogg. 


This poem appeals to every child because it tells of 
just what he has done, or what he has longed to do. 
It forms an excellent basis, or point of departure, for 
several oral language lessons, because it is stimulating to 
the imagination and suggestive of the child’s own 
experiences in wood or field, by lake or river. Its value 
in language work is in direct proportion to its power te 
rouse in the child a desire to communicate his life to 
his companions. The child’s language improves as it is 
used to clothe his own ideas and experiences, hence 
anything that inspires him to effort in communication is 
in so far valuable. 

After the poem has been read, with understanding 
and with feeling, both by the teacher and the pupils, it 
should form the basis of one or more _ conversation 
lessons. At first the conversation should be about the 
poem, and should manifest the pupil’s responsiveness to 
what the poet has taken pains to tell him so beautifully 
and directly. Afterward, and this is by far the more 
valuable part of the conversation so far as training in 
speech is concerned, the pupils should be free to tell 
what they themselves have known and seen and felt. 
They see that the first stanza of the poem is about 
fishing, the next two about birds and flowers and bees, 
and the fourth about nutting, all being sources of pleas- 
ure greatly enjoyed by children. The pupils are at once 
eager to tell how they have been fishing or nutting or 
seeking for birds’ nests or wild flowers. They should not 
tell their stories on the spur of the moment, but should 
have time to deliberate and plan, to get their material 
all in hand, so that they may tell it in good order— 
without repetition or hesitation, and also with truth and 
vividness. 


Next the poem should be studied as a poem, the aim 
of this study being to give the chilld some understand- 
ing of the method by which a poet communicates his 
thought. This study is of benefit in proportion to the 
effect it has on the child’s communication of his own 
thought, but the effect must not be looked for imme- 
diately. Such study leads also to an appreciation of the 
form and beauty of a poem, and so adds to the pleasure 
that can be derived from reading poetry. Unless children 
have much instruction along this line, unless they study 
poems in school until they know them by heart, they will 
seldom in later life form the habit of reading poetry, and 
their inner life, the life of the imagination, will therefore 
be impoverished. 

The pupils should note the number of stanzas in the 
poem, the number of lines in each, how the rhymes are 
arranged, how many different words the poet found to 
rhyme with me, and how many of the rhyming words 
have two syllables. They should note, also, how many 
of the lines begin with where, and how many times the 
line, “That’s the way for Billy and me,” is repeated. 
They may even give a reason for this repetition, and tell 
why they like it. 

The words in the poem are very short and simple. 
Most of them are the easy, everyday words familiar to 
all children, but nevertheless some of them will repay 
study. Lea would have to be explained to the children, 
as it is not in common use in this country; also barter, 
which is not in the child’s vocabulary. The word pool 
should be compared with lake and pond, especially in 
regard to the picture called up by each word. The 
purpose of such comparison is to make de ite the 
child’s understanding of each word, so that he can use 
each of them afterward with more certainty and pre- 
ciseness. 

The pupils should try to account for the poet’s use 
of homeward with bee, and clustering with nuts. Then 
they may be asked to furnish other words descriptive of 
nuts and bees. They should note the appropriateness of 
chirps as the predicate of nestlings, and g*ve other verbs 
telling the sounds made by birds. They .nay point out 
the difference between trace and track, and apply each 
of these words to some experience of their own. 

The word nestling may be -analyzed, after the teacher 
has told the children that the suffix ling means little. 
Then they should give as many other words as they 
know containing this suffix, and tell what these words 
mean; for instance, sapling, gosling, darling, changeling, 
foundling. Such a study of words adds to the child’s 
speaking vocabulary, because it gives him a fitting name 
for an idea that is already in his possession—an idea, too, 
that he frequently has occasion to express. It is also 
an interesting exercise to children and may be the intro- 
duction to very profitable work in word analysis. 

Another word-exercise to be based upon the poem is 
this: The children may write the names of five fish, five 
birds, five flowers, and five nuts, or perhaps ten of each, 
trying to think of those names that the other pupils 
would not be likely to think of. This may be made a 
game, and as the lists are read, each child may check 
those names on his paper that are like those on any 
other paper. The child who has the greatest number of 
names unchecked wins the game. 

If it is desirable to have a written exercise in composi- 
tion based upon this poem, it should not be an exercise 
in reproduction, for the child gains little power from ex- 
pressing the thoughts of other people. Instead, he should 
have the opportunity to write something original, some- 
thing that, so far as he knows, has never been written 
before. Just as the poet wrote about a boy’s delight in 
the out-of-door life of summer, so the child may write 
about his own delight in the sports of winter. A little 
class conversation would be helpful in the way of prep- 
aration, then the child should be left free to produce his 
own stanza of poetry, imitating the model so far as form 
is concerned, but entirely independent of the model in 
the matter of contents. 
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NATURE STORIES FOR REPRODUC- 
TION IN PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
WORK 
Epitu M. Pueassy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Spring 


Spring-time has come. The birds have come back 
again. How happy the children are! 

Tom likes to see the green grass and the pretty green 
trees. He says the birds are building their nests. He 
sees some birds in the cherry tree now. They are 
very busy. 

Tom thinks Robin Redbreast is the nicest of all the 
birds. He hears Robin singing. Robin says, “Cheer-up! 
cheer-up! cheer-up!” Robin is so happy that he wants 
everyone else to be happy also. 


What the Sun Said 

I am the sun. I woke very early this morning. You 
know I have a great deal of work to do. 

I told the stars they might shut their eyes and sleep 
until night-time. I knew they were very tired. 

Next I met the birds and the flowers. “Wake up,” I 
said. We must make this a pleasant day for the chil- 
dren.” 

Soon I met the rain. He asked me if he might send 
his little rain-drops down. 

“No, no,” I said, “stay away a little longer. The 
children are going to have a pic-nic. They asked me 
to shine all day for them.” 

I am sure the children will thank me tonight. 


The Children’s Garden 

Lily and Frank are out in the yard. They are working 
very hard today. Frank is digging up the earth with his 
little shovel. Lily is raking up all the weeds. 

The children are making a garden. They have many 
flower-seeds. They are going to plant them. 

Soon the rain-drops will come pattering down. The 
rain will soften the seeds. Then the little seeds will 
burst open and grow. After awhile the flowers will 
come. 

Frank thinks the garden will look fine with all the 
pretty flowers. He loves the bright flowers very much. 
Spring-time 

Ring a-round 
And swing a-round! 
Here are dandelions dear! 
And the pets, 
Sweet violets, 
In their blue hoods must be near! 


Daisy’s up! 
And butter-cup 
And clover red will soon be here!— 
Ring a-round, 
And swing a-round, 
Singing up so loud and clear. 


The Little Red Hen 
(Industry) 

A little red hen found a grain of wheat. She said, 
‘Who will plant this wheat?” The cat said, “I won't.” 
The dog said, “I won't,” and the little pig said, “I won't.’ 
The little red hen said, “I will,” and she did. 

When the wheat had grown, she said, “Who will take 
this wheat to the mill to be ground into flour.” 

“The cat said, “I won’t.” The dog said, “I won’t,, and 
the little pig said, “I won’t.” The little red hen said, 
“T will then,” and she did. 


When the wheat was ground into flour the little red 
hen said, “Who will make this flour into bread?” The 
cat said, “I won't.” The dog said, “I won't, and the 
little pig said, “I won’t.” The little red hen said, “I 
will, then,” and she did. 

When the bread was made the little red hen said, 
“Who will eat this bread?” The cat said, “I will.” The 
dog said, “I will,” and the little pig said, “I will.” 

The little red hen said, “No you won’t, for I am going 
to do that myself,” and she did. 


Mrs. Biddy and the Chicks ; 

Mrs. Biddy is a large, black hen. She has five little 
chicks. 

These little chicks have fine times together. They 
scratch in the dirt for worms. Sometimes when they 
see a big bug they run to catch it. When Mrs. Biddy 
finds anything nice to eat she says, ‘Cluck! cluck! Then 
they run to her. 

When the sun goes down the little chicks want to go 
to bed. By that time they are very tired. Their little 
eyes feel very sleepy. 

Then Mrs. Biddy takes them all into the chicken- 
house.’ She tucks them up under her feathers. There 
they sleep snug and warm until morning. 


The Naughty Little Ducks 

It had been raining very hard. The little pond had 
grown larger and the ducks were very pleased. 

Mrs. Duck and her three little ones went out for a 
swim. What a fine, long swim they had. When Mrs. 
Duck was tired she went and stood on the bank. Quackf 
quack!” she said. “Come out.” 

But the little ducks did not want to come out. They 
swam around merrily. They made believe they did not 
hear their mother call them. 

When they did come out Mrs. Duck took them straight 
home. She scolded them, too. 

Perhaps she will not let them go swimming tomorrow. 

Baby-bird Sees the World 

A baby-bird lived in a pretty nest. One day baby-bird 
wanted to see the world. He was tired of living in a 
nest so long. 

He tried to use his little wings. At first he was much 
afraid because the nest was so high. He thought he 
might fall to the ground. 

Then he spread his wings out very wide. Up, up he 
flew. He found himself on a higher branch. He felt 
very proud and happy. He looked about and saw many 
beautiful trees and flowers. 

When he was tired he flew back to the nest He told 
the other baby-birds about the wonderful things he had 
seen. 

The Robin’s Nest 


There is a bird’s nest in the ok .k tree. The nest 
has four little eggs in it. They are robin’s eggs. 

Mrs. Robin is very proud of the eggs. She sits on 
them almost all the time. She only leaves them when 
she needs something to eat. 

Soon the eggs will hatch. Then we shall see the baby 
birds. The mother bird will have to take food to them. 
When they grow big enough Mrs. Robin will teach 
them to fly. 

How happy the little birds will be! 

The Bear and the Bees 

One morning a big bear went out for a walk. He 
had not gone far when he came to some bee-hives. 

He smelled at them. 

“Ho! ho!” he said, “here is something fine. I am 
going to have a fine treat.” 

He knocked over two of the hives and began to eat 
the honey. Out came the little bees in a swarm. They 
stung the bear many times. He was glad to run away. 

I do not think he will visit those hives again for a long. 
time. 
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This is the story of a boy who found the real meaning 
of things in a peculiar way. It is only one of a great 
many cases that come under the observation of a school 
‘teacher. 

Not many years ago in the Central High school of 
Detroit, Mich.. a lad, called “Butts,” in recognition of 
‘his small, stout build, was causing his teachers much an- 
noyance. “Butts” was a typical little sport and used 
to skip classes daily to smoke cigarets in the vicinity 
-of the school or to pursue other inclinations quite foreign 
to study. He was an amiable little fellow, the sort you 
can’t help liking, in spite of yourself. 

A crisis in the career of “Butts” came when he was 
a junior. He had made no progress and was a source 
of irritation to the faculty. Now, the grade principal 
‘happened to be one of those good fellow men whom 
a boy likes naturally. He had played handball with 
“Butts” a good deal and if there was one person who 
might have influence with the boy, it was this principal. 
But it was no use. The teacher tried every method 
that ever had been employed by him in his long ex- 
yerience. The boy would take everything—scoldings, 
pleadings, threats—quietly, even good naturedly; but 
never mended his ways. 

Then the principal placed him on “schedule.” Being 
placed on schedule is a simple process of eJ:mination. 
If a student’s standings do not become satisfactory in 
a certain study in one week he drops the study. So 


with another study the next week, until within a month 
or six weeks the student has no classes and must bid 
farewell to the institution. 

“Butts” left. His father was a clerk in a hardware 
store and was provoked with his son. He secured a job 
for the boy in a large wholesale hardware company, 
asking that “Butts” be given the dirtiest job they could 
find. His request was granted. The lad was placed in 
charge of a great heap of files in the basement. The 
place was musty and the light of day never penetrated 
into the room. Besides, the files were rusty; and, since 
they were unassorted, when an order came to him from 
above ‘Butts” was compelled to rummage thru the big 
pile in order to find the particular files wanted. It was 
a gloomy job, and the boy felt downcast. But he was 
resolved to “stick,” so he determined to make his posi- 
tion as pleasant as possible. He noted that certain 
kinds of files were ordered more than others. He found 
some boards and soon erected a neat case along one side 
of the dingy room. He labeled each department. Then 
he placed the files in the case, and found his job less 
dirty. 

One day the manager chanced to pass thru the room 
where “Butts” was working. He noticed the case and 
the neat arrangement of files, but said nothing. He 
merely raised “Butts” wages a trifle—and forgot. 


HOW BUTTS FOUND SUCCESS IN A HEAP 
OF RUSTY FILES 


By Frank Hursurt O’Hara 


ra? 


Meanwhile, “Butts” frequently was bothered by orders 
which he did not undersand thoroly. He did his best. 
Instead of asking questions, the boy went to the public 
library and secured a large volume on the subject of 
files. This he read carefully. Then he rearranged the 
case and wrote out new labels. 

Soon after this, a traveling salesman happened into 
the office and inquired what was needed in the file line. 
He was sent down into the basement to investigate. 
He talked with “Butts” for a time, then went back 
to the office and exclaimed: 

“Where the dickens did you get that boy? Why, he 
knows ten times more about the file business than 1 
do—the whole thing, from A to Z.” 

This was in April. They sent “Butts” out on the 
road selliing files. He made good, and more. He was 
getting a good salary. But in September, shortly after 
school had reopened, “Butts” called on his old grade 
principal. The teacher saw there was something the 
boy wished to say. ‘Butts” left without saying it. How- 
ever, he returned a few days later. 

“What’s the matter, ‘Butts’?” the principal said. “I 
can see there’s something you want to say.” 

“Yes, Mr. ——,” “Butts” began, “there is something. 
I tried to tell yo,1 the last time I was here, but now I'll 
make a clean breast of it.” - 

“What’s the trouble?” inquired the man, thinking that 
“Butts” was involved in some “scrape.” 

Then the boy told him that he wished to return to 
school. 

‘What?” cried the principal. 

“Well, I’m doing fine now—couldn’t hope to do better 
—but I’ve been thinking about it, and I believe I know 
the reason. I’ve simply been applying’ myself, and I 
can do that in school.” 

Then he went on to say that if he could complete his 
studies and be graduated in June he would remain in 
school. It meant hard work—seven studies one term 
and eight the next—but it was arranged, and “Butts” 
was graduated. 

The father was poor, but wanted “Butts” to continue 
his studies. So “Butts” worked, his father aided as 
much as possible, and four years later the boy who 
found success in a heap of files in a dark basement was 
graduated from the Michigan College of Mines. Today 
he gives promise of becoming an exceedingly successful 
mining engineer.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE BIRDS’ RETURN 

Now the days are full of music! 

All the birds are back again; 
In the tree-tops, in the meadows, 

In the woodlands, on the plain, 
See them darting thru the sunshine! 
Hear them singing loud and clear! 
How they love the busy springtime, 

Sweetest time of all the year! 

—Katherine Beebe. Primary Education. 
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Nature Study 


MAY-TIME BIRD STUDY 


No other month in the year is more favorable for 
observing the birds and their habits than the month of 
May. The song bird never sings more sweetly and 
bird life is never more interesting than at this home-seek- 
ing and nest-building time. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to be ever on the alert to the coming, the move- 
ments and habits of birds. They should keep a bird 
note-book which should contain their drawings in correct 
colors of the different birds studied. Some particular 
bird like the woodpecker or the oriole should be made 
the subject of special study and observation by the 
pupils. Almost every day the little folks will bring 
fresh information into the schoolroom about the birds. 

The committee on industrial education of the National 
Educationai association in reporting on the study of 
birds in the primary grades states that the main purpose 
of the lesson in bird study is to relate bird life to its 
environment and also to the life of the pupil. The 
report then makes the following suggestive 


PLAN OF THE LESSON 

“A few of the common birds that are of greatest 
economical importance should be studied: the chickadee, 
the oriole, the bluebird, the phoebe, and the king bird 
“re good subjects. The pupil should become familiar 
with the appearance of each. In order to do this he 
should be able to describe the bird; this is an excellent 
lesson in careful observation. First, the pupil should be 
able to determine the size of the bird; this he can do by 
comparing it with the robin or the English sparrow. Sec- 
ond, the color in general that is, gray, blue or brown. 
Third, the colors of the different parts of the bird; the 
color of the breast, throat, top of the head, eye mark- 
ings, top of the back, wings, tail, and under parts. An 
excellent way to fix such markings in the mind is to 
have an outline of the bird, and in the drawing lessons 
let him fill in the colors where they belong. Of course 
it would be far more desirable to have the pupils sketch 
the outline also. The pupil should endeavor to determine 
whether these colors and markings have any special 
relation to the welfare of the bird; whether they afford 
protection from enemies or otherwise help to adapt the 
bird to its environment. 

“After the color is fixed in the pupil’s mind, the ques- 
tion of the food of birds should be discussed. This will 
be largely an information lesson on the part of the teach- 
er, but correlated with this information, the pupils 
should make observations on how the bird gets its food. 
The chickadee hunts over the twigs and buds of trees for 
insect eggs; the bluebirds get much of their food on the 
ground by taking cutworms, locusts, crickets and grass- 
hoppers; the oriole hunts for caterpillars on the leaves; 
the kingbird and phoebe perch in some open place and 
dart into the air after flies and beetles. All this may 
be observed by the child of any town or country, except 
the large cities. 


“An excellent way to impress on the pupil the 
economic importance of birds is to get from the depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, the bulletin on the food 
of nestling birds, and have the pupils make drawings 
similar to those on plates 50 and 51, showing diagram- 
matically the proportion of the different insects used by 
common birds for food. 

“If the teacher desires, this line of inquiry may be 
further developed by considering the habits and food of 
crows, hawks, owls; also of pugnacious and destructive 
birds, as English sparrow and shrike. 

“Bird houses: With the knowledge that the birds are 
beneficial, there comes to the child the natural desire to 
protect them and make them comfortable. If the pupils 
have manual training, let them make bird houses as a 
part of their work; if not, encourage them to make 
these houses at home and put them in the trees or on 
buildings near by where the occupants may be watched. 
Bluebirds and martins are most desirable tenants for 
these houses. A study should also be made of the ways 
of making birds comfortable as follows: Methods of 
keeping the cats from taking birds and their nestlings; 
feeding the winter birds with suet, and thus attracting 
them to the orchards where they will destroy insects in 
their winter quarters; giving special] attention to the pro- 
tection of nests during the nesting season; placing pans 
of fresh water where the birds will find it; the planting 
of trees and shrubs which the birds find attractive for 
protection, nesting and food.” 

TWO BIRDS FOR MAY STUDY 

Miss Ida M. Brown of Brooklyn gives some valuable 
suggestions and lesson plans for bird study in the New 
York Teachers’ Monographs for October, 1904, and 
March, 1906. By the courtesy of the publishers two of 
Miss Brown’s outline lessons are here published, one on 
the oriole and the other on the woodpecker. Both of 
these birds are conspicuous thruout the northern states 
in the month of May and are excellent subjects for 
special study. 

The Baltimore Oriole 

Size: 7 to 8 inches. One-fifth smaller than robin. 

Color: Male; head throat, upper part of back glossy 
black, wings black with white spots and edgings, tail 
quills black with yellow markings on the tip, everywhere 
else orange, shading into flame. Female; yellowish olive, 
wings dark brown, quills margined with white, tail 
yellowish-brown with obscure dusky bars. 

Bill: Long, conical, adapted for insects. 

Food: Insects, caterpillars, grubs, 
beetles, spiders, wasps, worms, flies, cocoons. 
useful. Eat some grapes and cherries. 

Song: Shrill, fife-like notes. A long varied series of 
pleasing notes, sometimes spoiled by the introduction of 
discordant shrieks. A great singer. Sings even after 
moulting. A rich, high, whistled song. Wild mellow 
notes. A rapid chirping when alarmed, differing from 
the usual notes. 

Nest: A beautiful hanging felt pocket seven inches 
deep, woven of bits of string, flax, wool, hair, plant 
fibres, downy seeds, shreds of bark and milkweed stalks 
and grasses matted together like felt, and with a soft 
hair lining. Lashed with string to the end of a branch, 
usually high up, out of reach of people, and hidden 
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among the leaves. 
it. Looks like a hornet’s nest, and so scares away 


Nothing but a winged foe can reach 


hawks and jays. The nesting place is selected with 
great care and judgment. The most likely place for 
nests is in large trees along roadsides near houses. Gen- 
erally both birds help build, taking ten days. Sometimes 
one does it all. If the female builds, she often rejects 
material brought by the male, sending him away for 
better. Slow, careful builders. Nest so made that the 
rain cannot penetrate it, nor the wind blow it off. Quite 
tough and thick. A number of iong horsehairs are 
passed completely thru the fibre, sewing it firmly to- 
gether. Oriole sometimes builds in trees overhanging 
village streets. Afraid of hawks. When not built near 
people the nest is deeper, with a very small opening so 
as to conceal the sitting bird from hawks. Birds improve 
in nest-building by practice; the best nests are made by 
the older birds. Some nests bottle-shaped. Sometimes 
two nests in one tree. Horsehairs have been used that 
were two feet long. Birds build in elms on the lawns 
and in orchard trees. There is usually a heap of soft 
cows’ hairs, etc., in the bottom of nest to make a warm 
bed for the eggs. An exquisite nest. 

Eggs: Four to six, whitish-pink, scrawled over with 
black-brown lines and spots. Less than one inch long. 
June. 1. 

Young: Learn at once to climb up to the edge of the 
nest to receive food. Sometimes fall over and are killed. 
Make good pets. Easily tamed. Interesting. Seldom 
quiet. Like to play with bits of string and weave and 
unweave it. Sociable, amusing. 

Habits: Very noisy. Very beautiful. Conspicuous. Have 
a fiery temper. Great fighters. Quarrelsome. Skilful, 
intelligent. Fine architects and weavers. Cheerful. Birds 
of the trees. Found in the upper halves of trees, and in 
gardens and orchards. Very useful in killing destructive 
insects. Great singers. Retain their brilliant color, and 
sing after moulting. Sexes different in color. Oriole 
comes when the orchards are in full bloom. Not afraid 
of people—builds near them. Will use threads left about 
for its nest, but puts the bright-colored ones inside to 
make the nest inconspicuous. Orioles are several years 
in getting the full giory of their plumage. 

Migrates: To the north May 1 to 15; to the south, 
August 15 to September 15. The male returns first. If 
the season is cold and late the birds return later. 

Common names: Golden oriole, golden robin, hang- 
nest, golden gabbler. Named because of its colors— 
the same as those of Lord Baltimore, to whom Maryland 
once belonged. 


The Red-Headed Woodpecker 


Size: 9 to 10 inches. About like robin. 

Color: Beautiful. Head, neck, throat crimson. Body 
black and white. Conspicuous. Female colored like male 
but duller. 

Bill: Strong, long, sharp, for drilling holes in bark of 
trees, or in search of insects or for nest. Tap to see if 
there are grubs lurking under bark. Can peck a hole 
thru a board. Pounds so hard with bill that its head 
looks like mazy. Loves noise and often taps just for 
fun. Loves to work in wood and sometimes excavates 
nest in mid-winter, but never uses it. A carpenter. Bill 
light blue, black at tip. 

Tongue: Very long, tvarbed at end for sticking insects. 
Covered with sticky fluid to catch smallest insects. 

Feet: Very strong. Claws, two in front and two back, 
sharply hooked for catching hold of bark while feeding. 
Can run over upright tree trunks very fast, also move 
sideways. Can cling upside down. Usually erect. Blue- 
green. 

Tail: Stiff, with sharp pointed feathers, acting as a 
prop while on tree trunks. Fiat tail. 

_ Wings: Can make noise with wings. Feathers en- 
larged and horny. 
Breastbone: Flattened. Bird can press close to tree 

trunk in feeding. 


Song: Noisy bird. Shrill, lively note, can drum, squeal, 
squeak, cackle, splutter, loud cackling laugh. Gutteral 
rattle like tree-toad. 

Nest: Drill hole with bill in tree—usually dead one, 
because easier and sawdust softer than wood for eggs. 
Male and female take turns digging, while the other eats. 
Often work all night. Eggs laid in sawdust at bottom. 
Carry away chips, so no one will notice nest. 

Eggs: 4 to 6, glossy, white, brown speckled at one 
end. 

Young: Young of first year. Head, neck blackish- 

y. 

Food: Insects, larvae, grubs, beetles, dug out from 
under bark. Nuts, wild fruit. Garden fruit, corn. Stores 
away nuts in crevices in bark, which squirrels sometimes 
find and steal. Farmers dislike them tho they do good. 

Habits: Loves noise. Drums, chatters, rattles bark, 
taps. Tugs at bark when digging. Friendly, curious. 
Restless, wary. Quite tame. Bold, fearless of man, even 
venturing into towns. Mischievous in garden. Spear an 
apple with open bill and fly away. Frolicsome. Sociable, 
several seen together. 

Enemies: Often hunted. Black snakes 
Enter nest and eat young. 

Migrates: May remain but usually migrate. April 1 te 
15, October 15 to November 15. ; 

Common name: Red-head. 


the worst 


THE BEST DECORATION 


They’ve hung a big Old Glory on a rope across the 
street, 

And just to see it flutter puts a tickle in my feet, 

And sends a crinkle up my back and down into each 
arm— 

It makes me hear the bugle call and feel war’s awful 
charm; 

I hear the fife notes shrilling and the throbbing of the 
drum; 

I hear the vell of battle as the thund’rous hoof thuds 
come; 

I see men’s bodies falling, tho their spirits never lag— 

Such thrills as this run thru me when I see that sway- 
ing flag! 


Look—look! The breeze has caught it up and holds it, 
while the sun 

Sets all its stripes a-glitter, while the ripples race and 
run! 

The glory of those ruddy bands shut in by lanes of white 

Floods all my dusky deskroom with a lingering, loving 
light; 

1 drop my work enraptured; while, to break that magic 
spell, 

I doff my hat and wave it with a loud ecstatic yell— 

I love that flag! I love it with a love ‘twould dare and 
die— 

God bless those glorious stripes and stars flung out 
against the sky! 


I love it as did Francis Key, who penned th’ immortal 
song; 

I love it with a fervor that can never think it wrong; 

I love it for the freedom it has given unto men; 

I love it for its beauty, for its gracefulness, and then 

I love it with the patriot love that never wonders why, 

But sheds hot tears whene’er those folds he sees athwart 
the sky; 

I love it for the lessons it has taught to men of brag— 

But, most of all, I love it just because it is our flag! 


—Baltimore American. 
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Geography and History. 


MY COUNTRY 


I love my country’s vine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 
Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 
In wild, fantastic forms. 


I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 
To seek the ocean's breast; 

Her smiling fields, her flowery dales, 

Her shady dells, her pleasant vales, 
Abodes of peaceful rest. 


I love her forests dark and lone, 

For there the wild bird’s merry tone 
I hear from morn till night; 

And lovelier flowers are there, I ween, 

Than e’er in eastern lands were seen, 
In varied colors bright. 


Her forests and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 
All have their charms for me; 

But more T love my country’s name, 

Those words that echo deathless fame, 
The Land of Liberty! 


FAILURE OF ARTICLES OF CONFED- 
ERATION, THE CONSTITUTION 


G. B. CorrMan, Superintendent East Mendota Schools, 
Mendota, III. 


Most of the school histories say but little about the 
foundation of our government. They fail to give the 
pupil the general laws which direct the men who control 
the government. This matter seems to be left to the 
teacher to supplement the text by filling this in from 
her own konwledge of the subject, if it is given at all. 


In my opinion, the pupil without this knowledge can not: 


study history intelligently. If the pupii does not know 
these general conditions, his work is mere memory. Two 
weeks’ work on the defects of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the adoption of the Constitution would be time 
well spent. ~ 
The Continentai Congress 

The continental congress directed the Revolutionary 
war and brought it to a successful conclusion. It ap- 
pointed a committee which framed the Articles of Con- 
federation and later, or near the close of the war, was 
adopted by the states and became the law of the states. 
It was the act of congress, or it was the sentiment of a 
congress in time of great excitement caused by a tyran- 
nical government in controling her colonies. Being 
such, it went to the extreme and took away almost all 
power from the general government and gave it to 
the states. This worked very well in time of war, when 
all minds were directed toward an enemy that was trying 
to maintain control. But in time of peace when men 
began to look to business and the development of the 
new government, jealousy arose and the weakness of the 
new form of government cropped out. 


The Weakness of the Articles of Confederation 


Each state was to send from two to seven representa- 
The articles provided for but one house of congress. 


tives and was to pay them out of the state fund. Each 
state was to have one vote. The representatives were 
appointed for one year and could be recalled at any time 
by the state that sent them. The congress elected its 
own president who was paid by the general government. 

The great weakness of the government was that 
congress had but little power. It could recommend to 
the states but could not compel. The result was the 
general government could not induce the states to levy 
taxes sufficient to carry on the government. The credit 
of the government became low and it was even pro- 
nounced a failure. The states became jealous of one 
another and the regulation of trade could not be adjusted. 
Some states placed a high tariff on goods, then others 
would retaliate. With no head to adjust these troubles, 
interest dropped away from the general government 
and the attention of the people was directed to the state 
vovernments. It was this lack of interest in the general 
government and the acts of the states themselves that 
caused the leaders to see that there must be a revision 
of the Articles of Confederation. Washington said: “It 
is indispensable to the happiness of the individual states 
that there should be lodged somewhere a superior power 
to regulate and govern the general concerns of the Con- 
federate Republic, without which the: Union can be of 
no duration.” At the time of Shay’s Rebellion, the gen- 
eral government was urged to give its influence to put it 
down: but the time had come when influence meant noth- 
ing. Power behind the throne was wanted. Such ques- 
tions hastened the calling of conventions and the prepa- 
ration of plans for a stronger central government. 

The cause of the failure was largely due to current 
sentiment and habits. ignorance and passions of the 
people. They were slow to see the evils and were still 
slower to see the remedies. Having recently escaped 
the evils of one strong central government, they were 
slow to give power to another. 


The Constitutional Convention 


The convention grew out of an attempt on the part of 
the people of Virginia and Maryland to reach some sort 
of an agreement on commercial relations. Commissioners 
were appointed by these two states to come to some 
agreement concerning the navigation of the Potomac 
river and the Chesapeake bay. They met at Alexandria 
in 1785, but found they could do but little without the 
consent of other states. The commissioners called Wash- 
ington for consultation. Washington was much interested 
in their work. He urged also uniform custom duties 
and a uniform currency for the two states. 

The commissioners made their report to the state 
legislatures which caused the subject to be agitated. The 
Virginia legislature, after discussing the subject, ap- 
pointed eight commissioners who, or any five of them, 
should meet such commissioners from the other states 
who might be appointed for such purposes. The main. 
object was to consider the trade of the United States. 
The commissioners were instructed to place themselves. 
in communication with the other states and effect a. 
meeting if possible. 

Five states responded and sent commissioners to 
meet at Annapolis in September, 1786. Some other 
states appointed commissioners but they did not attend. 
The twelve commissioners were from New York, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. The 
commissioners saw at once that they could do nothing 
along the line marked out by the Virginia resolutions. 
However they adopted resolutions, drawn up by Hamil- 
ton, recommending a general convention of the states 
to form a plan to strengthen the general government. 
The convention was to meet in Philadelphia in May, 
1787. They were to take in all the vital questions that 
were confronting the government and devise some plans 
by which it could be strengthened. Their deliberations 
were to be reported to the states for adoption. This 
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report was sent to the legislature of the five states rep- 
resented and also to the eight states that had no repre- 
sentation. Copies were also sent to congress. 

The Articles of Confederation could not be changed 
nor amended on!y by the consent of all the thirteen states. 
It would have been almost impossible to get this on any 
question. The convention thought best to place the reso- 
lutions in a mild form; but they saw plainly that some 
very radical changes must be made; but how, was the 
question. Congress took the matter up and passed the 
following resolutions: “Resolved, That in the opinion of 
Congress, it is expedient that on the second Monday 
in May, next, a convention of delegates, who shall have 
been appointed by the several states, be held at Phila- 
delphia, for the sole and express purpose of revising 
the Articles of Confederation, and reporting to congress 
and to the several legislatures such alterations and pro- 
visions therein as shall, when agreed to in congress and 
confirmed by the states, render the federal constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of government and the preser- 
vation of the Union.” 

As the question had been agitated in the states some 
years and as the business men saw that something must 
be done from the standpoint of the general government, 
the time was ripe for a general meeting of delegates 
from the states. All the states but Rhode Island acted 
on the resolutions and sent delegates to the convention. 
Thus by degrees the people were educated up to the 
point where they saw that the change must come. Rhode 
Island took no action whatever on the call. She would 
have nothing to do with the convention. 


The Work of the Convention 


The convention met in May and was organized on the 
25th. George Washington was elected president and 
William Jackson secretary. It was seen at once that 
there were two parties, one advocating a strong 
central government and the other a government with 
most of the powers left with the states. The other 
quesions at issue hinged around the main question. Some 
overlapped and it was by this overlapping that in the 
end an agreement was reached. There was a _ great 
struggle between the small states and the large ones. 
This was a strong issue when the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were framed. In 1774 there was a rule adopted that 
all states should have one vote. This being a custom 
since that time it was hard to change it. In discussing 
this question Mr. Dickinson said to Mr. Madison: “Some 
of the members from the small states wish for two 
branches in the legislature and are friends to good na- 
tional government; but they would sooner submit to a 
foreign power than submit to being deprived of an 
equality of suffrage and thereby be thrown under the 
dominion of the larger states.” After a thoro discussion 
of all sides of the questions at issue, the convention con- 
cluded to write a new constitution. This was contrary 
to what they were sent there to do but they ventured the 
new field. 

The framework of the government was to consist of 
three departments: Legislative, Judicial and Executive. 
The legislative department was to be made up of two 
houses, the senate and the house of representatives. The 
states were each to have two senators, elected by the 
state legislatures and the members of the house of rep- 
resentatives were to be in proportion to the population 
and elected by the people. This was a compromise be- 
tween the large and small states. The executive depart- 
ment was to be vested in a president, elected for four 
years, subject to impeachment by the house of repre- 
sentatives, a body elected by the people, if he failed to 
do his duty. 

This first compromise put the small states in a good 
humor, for they were sure they would not be trampled 
upon by the large states. From this their delegates 
worked side by side with the other delegates to bring 
about the other compromise. 


The second compromise was on commerce. It gave 
congress power to regulate commerce with foreign pow- 
ers and among the several states and with the Indian 
tribes. No tax was to be levied on exported goods. This 
last favored the south as they were afraid that the 
articles exported might be taxed. The first favored the 
north. 

In the first compromise it was agreed that in deter- 
mining the representatives in congress three-fifths of the 
slaves should be counted and for this concession the 
South yielded that all bills for raising revenue should 
originate in the house of representatives. But now the 
question of importation of slaves comes up as a third 
compromise. This brought the convention to a standstill. 
After a heated discussion, it was agreed that congress 
should not prohibit the slave trade for twenty years but 
in the meantime congress might impose a tax of ten dol- 
lars on the slaves imported. At this time a clause which 
required a two-thirds vote of both houses to enact navi- 
gation laws was stricken out. This was favorable to the 
North. It was also agreed that slaves escaping from one 
state to another should be given up to that state. 

The convention ended its work on September 17. There 
were forty-two members present; some had gone home, 
but only thirty-nine signed the constitution. Mason and 
Randolph of Virginia and Garry of Massachusetts refused 
to sign. After the thirty-nine had signed the document, 
the convention adjourned sine die. 


Ratification of the Constitution 

The constitution was submitted to congress with a 
request that it be sent to the different states for theit 
ratification. On September 29, congress ordered the 
document sent to the states for ratification. The public 
knew nothing of what the convention was doing until if 
was submitted to congress because all its work was done 
behind closed doors. Great excitement prevailed on the 
publication of the work of the convention. The struggle 
in the states now commenced. It was provided that when 
nine of the states adopted the constitution it would 
become the law of the states. The history of the ratifica- 
tion is a novel within itself. It was a brilliant display of 
oratory and words. I will not attempt any of the argu- 
ment here, but it makes splendid reading for pupils. They 
become very much interested. 

Delaware was the first to ratify. It was unanimous, 
December 7. December 12 Pennsylvania ratified. Then 
came New Jersey, Georgia and Connecticut. Massachu- 
setts ratified February 6 by a close vote. Maryland and 
South Carolina followed. New Hampshire was the ninth 
state to ratify. This made sure work. Virginia gave her 
approval June 25 and New York the next month. North 
Carolina did not ratify till November, 1789, some time 
after the government was in operation. Rhode Island 
was not represented in the convention but ratified in 
May, 1790. Patrick Henry, the patriot, opposed the 
constitution from beginning to the end. He could not 
think of the national government being supreme to that 
of Virginia. 


A DRILL IN MAP-DRAWING FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
J. Ermer Leacu, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Preparation 

1. Have all available board space clean. © 

2. Reserve one corner of the board for the following 
topics: 

(a) Outline of North America. 

(b) Political Divisions. 

(c) Great Lakes. 

(d) MacKenzie River System. 

(e) St. Lawrence River System. 

(f) Mississippi River System. 
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(g) Colorado River. 

(h) Columbia River System. 

Yukon River. 

3 The remaining board space the teacher mentally 
divides equally, placing the number 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
respectively at the top of each space. 

4. Each pupil calls a number for himself, beginning 
with 1. 

5. Pupils take rulers. 

6. Class files to the board, each pupil occupying the 
space bearing his number. 

Drill. 

No. 1 begins the recitation by saying: Draw an oblong 
2 ft. wide and 3 ft, long. Each pupil does as No. 1 
directs. 

No. 2 then says: Beginning at Point Barrow on the 
north (and the class draws at once as he directs and 
draws), draw an irregular line to Coronation Gulf; indent 
deeply for Hudson Bay; draw James Bay, out again for 
the Peninsula of Labrador; indent for the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; out again for the Peninsula of Nova Scotia. 
{This completes the northern coast of North America.) 

No. 3 then goes on with the directing: Draw Nova 
Scotia; indent for Puget Sound; indent for Massachu- 
settts Bay; draw Cape Cod; draw Long Island Sound, 
Long Island; indent for Delaware Bay, for Chesapeake 
Bay; draw a fine curve for the eastern coast of the United 
States; draw the Peninsula of Florida; indent deeply for 
the Gulf of Mexico; draw the Peninsula of Yucatan; 
draw Central America and the Isthmus of Panama. 
(Completes the eastern coast line.) 

No. 4: Beginning at Point Barrow, draw the western 
coast of Alaska; draw Alaska Peninsula, the western 
coast of Canada; indent sharply for Puget Sound; draw 
Vancouver Island; draw a fine curve for the western 
coast of the United States. Draw the Peninsula of 
Lower California, not forgetting Pt. Eugenia; indent 
deeply for the Gulf of California; draw the western coast 
of Mexico, Central America and the Isthmus of Panama. 

No. 5: Draw the boundary lines between Alaska and 
Canada; Canada and the United States; the United 
States and Mexico; Mexico and Central America. 

No. 6: Draw the five Great Lakes. 

No. 7: Indicate the MacKenzie River System. 

No. 8: Draw the St. Lawrence River System. 

No. 9: Draw the Mississippi River System. 

No. 10: Draw the Colorado River. 

No. 11: Draw the Columbia River System. 

No. 12: Draw the Yukon River. 

The result is an array of finely-drawn maps and drawn 
without one moment of time wasted. Pupils soon be- 
come accustomed to working in this way and the work 
done promptly and in unison is not only interesting but 
good mental training. 

The topics ‘here given are the elementary groups I 
use for North America. The time required for my class 
of thirty-five is five minutes. 

The topics may be extended to include mountain 
fanges, states, capitals and lake ports. They are also 
applicable to the other continents. 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 
VIIL 


Amos W. Farnuam, Oswego, N. Y., State Normal and 
Training School. 


THE KONGO VALLEY 
Introduction 

Present some article made of ivory, if possible, ele- 
phant ivory. It may be a piece of carved ivory, a knife 
having an ivory handle, or any other convenient article. 
Children tell what the article is, what its use is, and 
children or teacher state of what the article is made. 
Children will probably say “bone.” Teacher explain 
what ivory is and how it differs from bone in fineness 
and hardness, hence in value. Teacher call attention to 


other articles made of ivory, as piano keys, buttons, 
watch charms, and other articles of jewelry. 

The tusks of the walrus, the hippopotamus, and the 
elephant furnish ivory. Show pictures of these animals, 
and call attention to their tusks. The best ivory of the 
world comes from the African elephant, found in the 
Kongo valley. Teacher write “Kongo valley” on board. 
Children pronounce and spell the term. Kongo valley 
located on large globe by teacher, on individual globes 
by children. The Kongo river and its tributaries carefully 
traced. The trunk stream is about 3,000 miles long. 
Children point in the direction the Kongo valley is from 
us. Children find China, Switzerland and Siberia. Note 
that the Kongo valley is in another great land mass. 

Many steamboats ply on the Kongo river; some of 
them going down stream are loaded with ivory. Show 
picture of a steamer on the Kongo. 


A STEAMER ON THE CONGO 
(N. B.—This and the other illustrations used in 
this article are from Farr and McMurry’s Complete 
Geography, by permission of the authors.) 


The Country 


Note the people on the bank. What articles of cloth- 
ing do they have on? Then what kind of weather are 
they having? What season of ours is it most like? In 
the Kongo valley is summer all the year. The Kongo 
children never snowball, never skate, never coast. The 
Konge valley has great heat and heavy rainfall. Because 
of the great heat and heavy rainfall, much of the valley 
is covered with dense forests. Here and there as well as 
along the stream banks are open grassy regions. In the 
open grassy regions as well as in the adjoining forest 
roam herds of elephants which are hunted every year for 
their great tusks which sometimes grow nine feet long, 
and weigh one hundred sixty pounds. This is the weight 
r a good sized man. A man is tall who measures six 
eet. 


Kongo Forests 


In the Kongo forests grow ebony, mahogany, the oil 
palm, rosewood, and rubber trees. Show specimens of 
woods. Note their color. If specimens are of same 


A NEGRO GIRL 
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For what 
Where else kave you learned 
that these woods grow? What amount of heat and 
rainfall there? Do these woods grow in our forests? 
Why? Where else have you learned that rubber trees 
grow? What is the amount of heat and rainfall in the 
Amazon valley? Why do not rubber trees grow in our 
forests? In the open grassy regions grow beans, bananas, 
coffee, corn, and sugarcane. Which of these do we 
raise? Where else do you know that coffee is raised? 
What conditions do you remember are necessary for the 
production of coffee? Show pictures of banana trees, 
coffee trees, and sugarcane. 
Kongo Animals 

In the grassy regions and the forest edges are ante- 
lopes, buffalos, leopards, and lions. In the forest trees 
live great manlike apes, known as baboons, chimpanzees, 
and gorillas. In or on the rivers are ducks, pelicans, 
crocodiles, and hippopotamuses. Show pictures of these 
animals. The antelope belongs to the deer family; the 
buffalo to the ox family; the leopard and lion to the cat 
family; the crocodile is similar to the alligator. Classify 
these animals as to their food under the heads of car- 
mivores, herbivores, and omnivores. Lists on board, 
copied by children. 


. Size, note weight, hence density, hardness. 
are these woods used? 


Kongo People 

The people who live in the Kongo valley are called 
negroes. Here is a picture of a negro girl. 

Note her earrings, beads and locket. Are white girls 
fond of these things? If we should go to this girl’s 
home, we should find that she lives in a queer-looking 
house. It is made of poles and long wiry grass. The 
roof is cone-shaped and sheds rain almost as well as the 
shingles of your house. Inside the house are beds of 
rushes, mats made of grass, and baskets for corn, beans, 
bananas, and some other things. The baskets and mats 
were made by the girl and her mother. Show picture 
of Kongo huts. Where else have we seen grass-covered 
huts? 

In the cleared patches near the hut grow corn and 
beans, which are cultivated by the girl and her mother. 

Show picture of a negro woman planting. Note how 
she cares for hex baby while she works. 

What is the woman using? 

The hoe is almost the only farming implement used in 
this region. It takes the place of plow, harrow, drill, 
spade and rake. 

Travel and Transportation 

The means of travel and transportation in the Kongo 
valley is quite limited. The land travel by the negroes 
is done on foot, and the transported commodities are 
carried on their heads. Their water travel and transpor- 
tation is done in canoes. The steamboats of which we 
have learned are controlled by white men. Ocean 
steamers ascend the Kongo a distance of about one 
hundred miles, where rapids are found. Until a few 
years ago, the ocean steamers were here unloaded and 
their freight was carried by negroes around the rapids 


HUTS IN A NEGRO VILLAGE 


and reloaded on the river steamers to be carried up- 
stream to various places on the Kongo and its branches. 
Just above the rapids the Kongo broadens into a lake 
which is called Stanley Pool, in honor of Henry Morton 
Stanley, who first explored the Kongo(1876-1877). On 
this lake is a city called Leopoldville. Children pro- 
nounce and spell the name. It was founded by Stanley 
in 1882. How many years old is Leopoldville? Locate 
Stanley Pool and Leopoldville. Today a railroad con- 
nects Leopoldville with Matadi, at the foot of the rapids. 
This railroad is 250 miles long. Why was it built? Of 
what advantage is it? 

Ascending the Kongo we cross the equator twice. 
Just before crossing it the second time we encounter 
rapids called Stanley Falls. Locate Stanley Falls. For 


A NEGRO WOMAN PLANTING 


much of our knowledge of the Kongo Valley we are in- 
debted to Mr. Stanley. Show the class a picture of 
Stanley. 
The Pygmies 

Stanley discovered in the Kongo valley a race of 
pygmies, the tallest of which are no more than four feet 
high. Measure up the wall four feet from the floor. Who 
in the room can stand under this mark? And many of 
the grown pygmies are one foot shorter than this. They 
live in villages. Their huts are about four and one-half 
feet high, ten feet long, and five or six feet wide. The 
Pygmies live exclusively by hunting and by gathering 
the vegetable products of the forest. “According to 
Stanley they offer one of the greatest obstacles to ex- 
ploration; for they appear stealthily, attack a party with 
great courage and then disappear in the trackless. 
woods.—Complete Geography, p. 435. 


Special Work for Pupils 

Children make a “bill of fare” for a pygmy’s dinner. 
What do youthink would be a good order for the 
different kinds of foods to be served? 

Children make a sketch map of the Kongo valley. 
Locate Matadi, Stanley Pool, Leopoldville, and Stanley 
Falls. 

From the Kongo valley are shipped ivory, rubber, 
palm oil, skins, and expensive woods. The palm oil is 
manufactured into fine soaps and candles. Did you ever 
see a rug made of a leopard’s skin? The most of these 
shipments are madeto European countries. From what 
region do we get our rubber? 

Read to the class “The Little Dark Girl” in “Seven 
Little Sisters.” 


Find on the globe the equator. Note that it crosses 


‘the Kongo valley. Trace on the equator westward to 


the Amazon valley. Note that it crosses the Amazon 
valley. Trace on the equator westward to the Kongo 


-valley. Observe that the equator passes thru severak 


large islands. Note that similar climate prevails. Hence 
a hot. belt with heavy rainfall and extensive forests im 
equatorial regions encircles the earth. 

Note that the Kongo flows toward the Amazon, and 
that the Amazon flows toward the Kongo. 

Summary of work on Kongo valley in lecture-room 
with lantern slides. 
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| Supplementary Reading 


READING LESSONS FOR MAY 
FIRST GRADE 
Laura R. Situ, Platteville, Wis. 
LESSON L 

This is the month of May. 

It is the merry month of May. 

Why do we call it a merry month? 

All the birds have come back. 

The birds are singing merrily. 

Many flowers bloom in May. 

The little brook sings a sweet song. 

The little brook sings about the trees. 

All the apple blossoms are sweet. 


ws 


All the earth is fresh and fair, 
In apple-blosom time; 
Sweet bird-songs are in the air, 
In apple-blossom time. 
and reproduce.) 


Once a little boy planted a seed. 
It was an apple seed. 
The little seed began to take root. 
The seed sent up a little shoot. 
Soon it became an apple tree. 
The tree bore red apples. 
Every year the little tree grew. 
Every year it had apple-blossoms on it. 
Every year it bore little red apples. 
The little boy grew faster than the tree. 
The little boy is a grandpa now. 
He likes to sit under the apple tree. 
Make a border of apple-blossoms. 
Make a booklet, paint apple-blossoms on the cover. 
Write inside the booklet verses about apple-blossoms, 
spring time and Me- Day. 
LESSON II. 
See the little girl! 
The little girl’s name is May. 
I wonder why she is named May. 
She is named for the month of May. 
May has a pretty new dress. 
She wears her new dress to school. 
May carries a basket on her arm. 
I wonder if it is a May-basket. 


. I wonder what flowers are in the basket. 
10. I wonder where May is going. 


Write the names of flowers you could gather for a 
May-basket, cut and paste the basket and the flowers, 


YW 


cut the butter-cups from yellow paper, the violets frem 
purple paper. 


I will make a May-basket. 

I will line the basket with moss. 

I will put ferns in the basket. 

I will put violets and anemones in it. 
The basket will be full of flowers. 

I will hang the basket on the door. 

I will leave the basket for a sick girl. 
The sick girl is my friend. 


Study about May-day in Sweden, where in every 
village a pole 50 feet high is erected, and covered with 
wreaths, flowers and leaves. 

The pole is crowned on top with the flag of Sweden. 
The people dance around the pole, light bonfires, and 
have a general merry-making. 


Illustrate various ways of laying out a garden. 

Give a series of lessons on planting seeds. 

Tell how deep the seeds should be planted. . 
Tell how far apart they must be planted, etc. ' 
What is the plant’s food? (Earth, air, and water.) 


SECOND GRADE 
LESSON I. 


See the children with flags! 

Where are the children going? 

It is Memorial Day. 

It is called Decoration Day too. 

We will go to the soldiers’ graves. 

We will decorate their graves. 

We will carry flags and flowers with us. 
It is the 30th of May. 


Learn a Memorial day song. 
Memorial day. 


ey 


Copy verses about. 


LESSON II. 

Read: 

One Saturday in May John went to visit his 
aunt. John was not very strong and his aunt said, 

“You may sleep in the morning, I will not call 
you.” 

Early in the morning John heard a gentle rap. 
It sounded like a rap on the door. 

It was early in the morning. 

John got up and dressed. 

He looked out of the window and saw a bird. 

The bird was a woodpecker. 

The woodpecker had been rapping on a tree. 

The tree was close to the window. 

John laughed when he thought that the wood- 
pecker had waked him up. 


Read “Origin of the Woodpecker” Hawthorne reader, 
second year, and the story of the woodpecker in Hia- 
watha. Study the habits of woodpeckers and other birds. 
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Robin, rover, there, no doubt, 
Your best music you poured out; 


e ee 
School Entertainment bow 
“Little lady, on my word, 


You do wrong a true-hearted bird! 


POEMS FOR BIRD DAY PROGRAM No one ditty did I sing, 


’"Mong the leaves or on the wing. 


MAY 
May shall make the world anew; “In the sun or in the rain; 
Golden sun and silver dew, Stranger’s ears would list in vain, 
Money minted in the sky, ee If I ever tried a note, 


Shall the earth’s new garments buy. Something rose up in my throat. 


May shall make the orchards bloom; ee 


And the blossoms’ fine perfume To the North and springtime new; 
, ae Shall set all the honey-bees My mind’s eye, a nest could see 

Murmuring among the trees. In yon old, forked apple tree!” 

May shall make the bud appear . “s —Edith Thomas. 
Like a jewel, crystal clear, : 
“Mid the leaves upon the limb ~ HOW BIRDS LEARN TO SING 
Where the robin lilts his hymn. - How do birds learn to sing? ; 

May shall ‘make the wild flowers tell From the whistling wind so fleet, 
Where the shining snowflakes fell; - From the waving of the wheat, 
From the rustling of the leaves, 

Just as tho each snowflake’s heart From the raindrop on the eaves, 

By some secret, magic art, From the children’s laughter sweet, 
Were transmitted to a flower From the plash where brooklets meet. 


In the sunlight and the shower, 
Is there such another, pray, 
Wonder-making month as May? 

—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Little birds begin their’ trill 

As they gaily float at will 

In the gladness of the sky, 

When the clouds are white and high; 


THE BUILDING OF THE NEST ok ay 
Speeding on their sunny way, 
They'll come again to the apple-tree— Light of heart and fleet of wing— 
Robin and all the rest— That’s how birds first learn to sing. 
When the orchard branches are fair to see, —Mary Mapes Dodge. 
In the snow of the blossom drest; ; 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be ROBIN REDBREAST 
The buliding of the nest. Little Robin Redbreast 


Sat in a tree. 


Weaving it well, so round and trim, 
Up went Pussy cat 


Hollowing it with care— 


Nothing too far away for him, And down went he. 
Nothing for her too, fair— D 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, ‘And pov so gaol 
Their castle in the air. Said little Robin Readbreast, 

Ah! mother-bird, you'll have weary days “Catch me if you can.” 
When the eggs are under your breast, ittl F 

And shadow may darken the dancing rays —— a 
When the wee ones leave the nest; Pussy cat jumpe 2 atic 

But they'll find their wings in a glad amaze, And Pussy got a fall. ? 


And God will see to the rest. 
Little Robin chirped and sang, 


So come to the tree with all your train : 
When the apple blossoms blow; 
Thru the April shimmer of sun and rain, And Robin ow away s 
Go flying to and fro; —Action Primer, 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again ‘ 
Your fairy building grow. © THE BLUE JAY 
—Margaret Sangster. 
. O Blue Jay up in the maple-tree, 
ROBIN’S RETURN Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee, 
: np How did you happen to be so blue? 
Robin on the tilting bough, Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest, 
Redbreast rover, tell me how _ And fasten blue violets into your vest? 
You the weary time have passed Tell me, I pray you—tell me true! 
: Since we saw and heard you last. Did you dip your wings into azure dye, 
; 7 When April began to paint the sky, 
- In a green and pleasant land, That was pale with the Winter’s stay? 
i By a summer sea-breeze fanned, Or were you hatched from a blue-bell bright, 
Orange trees with fruit are bent— "Neath the warm, gold breath of a sunbeam light 


There the weary time I’ve spent.” By the river one blue spring day? 
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O Blue Jay up in the maple-tree 
A-tossing your saucy head at me, 

With ne’er a word for my questioning. 
Pray, cease for a moment your “ting-a-link,” 
And hear when I tell you what I think— 

You bonniest bit of Spring. 


I think. when the fairies made‘the flowers, 
To grow in these mossy fields of ours. 
Periwinkles and violets rare, 
There was left of the Spring’s own color, blue, 
Plenty to fashion a flower whose hue 
Would be richer than all and as fair. 


So, putting their wits together, they 
" Made one great blossom'so bright and gay, 
‘The lily beside it seemed blurred; 
‘And then they said, “We will toss it in air; 
So:many blue blossoms grow everywhere, 
_ Let this pretty one be a bird!” 
—Susan Hartley Swett. 


BLUE-BIRD 


know ‘the’ song that the blue-bird is singing 
Out inthe apple. tree where he is swinging. 

_ Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary, 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 
Hark! how the music leaps out of his throat, 

Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 

Listen. awhile. and you'll hear what he’s singing’ 
‘Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. , 


Dear- little: blossoms down under the snow, 
You, must be weary of winter, I know; 


Hark! while I sing you a message of cheer; 

Summer is coming and springtime is here. 

Little white snowdrop! I pray you arise; 

Bright yellow crocus! come, open your eyes; 

Daffodils! Daffodils! say, do you hear? 

Summer is coming and springtime is here. 
—Mrs. Emily H. Miller. 


A BIRD’S NUMBER LESSON 


(For a very small boy or girl.) 
. There was one little bird in my lilac tree, 

Sitting alone, my dear, 

And he sang such a trill in so joyous a way, | 
That one little bird came to hear. 

One and one made two, 

And my story is true, 
Of the two little birdies so dear. 


Now the two little birds made a warm little nest, 
_.. Out under my lilac tree, 
And the mother bird laid one little blue egg 
_ And two more, and that made three. 
When she laid one more, 
Which you see, made four, 
They were happy as birdies could be. 


There were four baby birds in the nest one day, 
All downy and hungry and sweet, , 

And the father bird sang, as he: merrily flew 
To bring the ripe berries to'eat. 

And I just overheard 

When the dear mother bird » 3 
Sang’ “Six happy birdies. Tweet!‘ Tweet!” . 

—Phila B. Bowman in Kindergarten Review. 
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MISS GRACE LOPER, Colorado Springs, Col. 
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STUDY OF SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Second Month’s Plan, By Sister M. Pauline, Knoxville, Tenn. 


First Week. 


FIRST DAY—Canto IV, stanzas I to XI, inclusive. Note and ex- 
plain opening verse: ‘‘The rose is fairest,’’ etc. Points: Norman, 
the ‘“‘wakeful sentinel;’’ his song; the command when he hears “a 
foostep ring on the rock;’’ Malise and his report to Norman; to 
Roderick; the chieftain’s plan; Brian’s solemn words with Roder- 
ick; the prophecy, ‘‘Which spills the foremost foeman’s life—That 
party conquers in the strife.”’ Roderick’s covert meaning in “A 
surer victim still I know—Self-offered to the auspicious blow;”’ 
Ellen on the gray stone—her fears; her estimate of Clan-Alpine’s 
chief; Allan’s words of cheer. Assign first sanza for memory work. 
Pictures: Ellen and Allan by the cave. Draw upon stanza XXVI, 
III canto, for surroundings; Brian awaiting the prophecy. 

SECOND DAY—Stanzas XII to XX. Alice Brand’s story; the 
stranger, with his “martial step and stately mien;’ effect of his 
appearance on Ellen; her questions; purpose of Fitz James’ visit, 
“I come to bear thee from a wild, Where ne’er before such blossom 
smiled;’’ her answer and its effect on Snowdoun’s knight;’’ ‘‘With 
hand upon his forehead laid, The conflict of his mind to shade, A 
parting step or two he made;” the ring; “This signet shall secure 
thy way,” etc.;’’ his departure; the signal cry; the threat—‘‘Mur- 
dock, move first! but silently, Whistle or whoop and thou shalt 
die."”, Memory work: Stanza VII from ‘“‘Thou who light folly, etc.,’’ 
to “Be generous and depart.’’ Pictures: Meeting of Ellen and 
James Fitz James at Goblin cave; the parting scene; Snowdoun's 
knight and the treacherous guide in the Trosach’s glen. 

THIRD DAY—Stanza XX to close of canto: Note graphic de- 
scription in XXI: “The wasted female form on the dizzy ledge;” 
her song and its meaning; Roderick’s question; Murdock’s answer. 
Mad Blanche's story; explain her warning in XXV; murder of poor 
Blanche; of Murdock; dying request of Blanche; death; King James’ 
oath—“By him whose word is truth! I swear No other favor will I 
wear, Till this sad token I imbrue In the best blood of Roderick 
Dhu;” his journey through the night; conversation of Fitz-James 
and the mountainerr, ‘‘And the brave foeman side by side—Lay 
peaceful down like brothers tried.” Pictures and memory work. 
Pictures: Death scene of Blanche; scene at the watch fire “red 
and clear.” 

FOURTH DAY—Canto V, stanzas I to XII, inclusive. .Call atten- 
tion to the exquisite figurative language in I. Points: Morning; the 
journey; the conversation; the apparition; ‘“‘Have then thy wish! 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true, And Saxon I am Roderick 
Dhu;” effect on Fitz-James; Roderick’s fidelity to his promise; Rod- 
erick’s answer to Fitz-James as “he eyed Roderick in suspense.” 
Pictures: Scenes on the journey; the rich scenes “beneath the 
windings of Forth and Feith; Benledi and Vennachar; the appari- 
tion of the ‘full five hundred men” as they ‘“‘watched their 
beck and call.’’ 

FIFTH DAY—Stanzas XII to XVIII. Study in detail the words 
and actions of Snowdoun’s knight and ‘‘Clan-Alpine’s Pride’ at 
Coilantogleford; the combat, “hilt to hilt;’’ removal of the wounded 
Roderick to Stirling. Recapitulate canto IV. Assign stanzas XV 
and XVI for memory work. Give outline on IV canto. 

Second Week. 

FIRST DAY—Canto V, XIII to XXVII. Musings of the Douglas 
on his way to Stirling to pay the ransom of Maicolm and Roderick 
with his life; King James at the games; Douglas and his prizes; 
the silver dart; the archer’s stake; “the golden ring; prize of the 
wrestling match;” and the “purse well filled with pieces broad;” 
effect of sports on the crowd; king's command. Picture and memory 


work. 

SECOND DAY—XXVII to close of canto; the speech of Douglas; 
King James’ departure; his musings and lessons drawn from them; 
the messenger. Read descriptions of tournament from “Ivanhoe.” 
Tell story of Robin Hood and his ‘‘Merry Men.” 

THIRD DAY—Canto VI, I and XIV, inclusive; scene in court of 


these lines, “‘A surer victim,” etc?” What was Murdock to do? 
Give the report of Malise. Where did Roderick say they would 
fight? Why did a tear moisten the eye of Clan-Alpine’s lord? 
Quote his command? How was it received? Where did Ellen 
think her father had gone? Why? How did Allan try to comfort 
her? Burden of his song? What happened just as the minstrel’s 
sounds were stayed? Describe the stranger. What effect had his 
appearance on Ellen? Quote her words to him. What did she 
fear for him? Purpose of his visit? Quote Elien’s answer from 
“But first my father.’’ Effect on Fitz-James? What did he give 
to her as a partin ggift? His promise? What happened when 
‘noontide was sleeping on the hill?’ What question did James 
Fitz-James ask? His warning? Who appeared on the cliff? De- 
scribe her. What did she do? Her song and its burden? What 
did Murdock say of her? Explain stanza XXVI. What did the 
dying Blanche tell Fitz-James? His promise? What did he do 
with the hair? Where did he go at nightfall? Promise of the 
mountaineer? What is the character of Fitz-James? (Gay, amor- 
ous, fickle, impetuous, intrepid, affectionate, courteous, graceful, 
dignified.) Roderick? (Gloomy, vindictive, arrogant, -undaunted, 
constant in his affections, true A: his engagements. ) 


nto 

Describe the journey of wue-daine ‘and his guide. Who was the 
guide? When and under what circumstances did he disclose him- 
self? Quote. (His disclosure is the climax of the poem.) De- 
scribe the apparition. Effect upon Snowdoun's knight? How did 
Fitz-James act and feel during the remainder of journey? What 
do you admire in Aoderick’s treatment of Fitz-James? Where did 
the combat take place? Describe it. Quote from “Like adder” to 
“Fitz-James arose.””’ What did he do when he had vanquished 
“Clan-Alpine’s Pine?’”’ Where did he have the wounded Roderick 
brought? Whom did he see on the rocky way? Why did he recog- 
nize him? Quote answer. How was he welcomed at Stirling? 
What was going on? Archer’s stake? Who won it? Wrestling 
prize? Winner? Third prize? What did Douglas do with it? 
Describe the effect on the crowd. Effect on King James. What 
message was brought to him? Pig one did he return? 

anto 

What did the dawn bring to Stirling? How had the guard spent 
the night? Who was John of Brent? What did they hear from 
without? Who were announced? How were they received? Who 
became Ellen’s protector? What answer did she make to their 
words of welcome? Quote. To whom did she give the ring? Who 
was her guide? What favor did Allan ask when Ellen had gone? 
Describe the prison. To whose cell did the guide bring Allan? In 
what condition was the prisoner? What questions did he ask the 
minstrel? What answer did the old man give? What request did 
he make to Allan? Describe the battle as the old man sang of it. 
How did Roderick act while Allan was singing? What effect had 
the song on him? What did the minstrel do just after the death of 
Roderick? Where was Ellen? What did she hear? Effect on her? 
Who came in just then? Her greetings? Quote Fitz-James’ an- 
swer. Where did he lead her? Describe the court scene. How did 
Ellen act? Who “alone wore cap and plume?” Quote “All stood 
bare to king.’’ Effect? What did King James tell her? Describe 
meeting between the Douglas and his daughter. For whom did she 
first ask freedom? King’s other question? Ellen’s answer? Mal- 


colm’s doom? Quote from “His chain of gold to hand.’’ Quote 
last stanza. 

An Hour with the Lady of en a. 


Striking Situations in Lady of the Lake.............cceeesees 

Word Painting from Lady of the Lake............cccccceees 
The Lament 


guard when “At dawn the towers 
and weapon clang;” John of 
Brent; Ellen and Allan at_ the 
camp; her command, ‘‘Soldiers, 
attend,” etc.; her champion; 
Lewis; the signet ring; “‘The sig- 
net ring young Lewis took, With 
deep respect and altered look;’’ 
Allan and John; the prison room 
of Roderick, “a room of stern 
security and gloom; Roderick’s 
questions; his request. Note the 
graphic description in stanza XIV. 
Give a word painting of it. 

FOURTH DAY—Battle of Beal 
and Duine as the minstrel sings 
of it; the dying chief’s actions 
during the song; his death; ‘‘Thus 
motionless and moanless drew His 
parting breath—stout Roderick 
Dhu;"” the lament; Ellen in the 
“lordly bower apart; Malcolm’s 
song; effect on Ellen; scene in 
the court room where Fitz-James 
“alone wore cap and plume—“The 
centre of the glittering ring—And 
Snowdoun’s is Scotland’s 
king;” the Douglas and _ his 
daughter; Malcolm’s doom. Re- 
capitulate. Memory and picture 
work. Spend the third and fourth 
week on detailed study. 

Aid Questions. 

Quote lines which Norman 
spoke as a ‘“‘wakeful sentinel he 
stood.” Where have we met him 
before? What did he hear? What 
did hedo? Command? Whoan- 
swered? What question did Malise 
ask? Quotethe answer. What re- 
ports of the enemy did he bring? 
How had Roderick provided for 
“Maid, and matron—child and aged 
man? Why did Roderick sleep 
apart from his followers? Where 
did Norman say Brian was? Rod- 
erick? To what did Norman com- 
pare Brian as he stood upon the 
rock? What did they see as they 
came up the pass? Describe Bri- 
an’s_ vision. What was the 
prophecy? How was it given? 
What was Roderick’s meaning in 


of Stirling ran With soldier step 


Free! 


Teachers: You love birds—and flowers—and you teach 
Nature Study in your school. What would you give to have ex- 
quisite 7x10 pictures of birds and flowers and butterflies and 


animals reproduced in their natural colors by color photography? | 


We will send you 20 of these nature pictures free (regular price 
40c), with a three-months’ subscription to “ Birds and Nature.” 
Send 50c in money order or silver for trial subscription and you 
will get the 20 pictures by return mail, and the magazine (with 
eight more color plates in each issue) for three months. You 
need both at once. 

Parents: What wouldn’t you have given for this beautiful 
“Birds and Nature Magazine” when you were boys and girls? 
It is an education in itself. Your children need it. The color 
photographs in a yearly volume sell for more than the subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine. The stories and Nature sketches will 
do more to interest your children in out-of-doors than weeks of 
instruction in school. Get 20 pictures free as offered above. 

Nature Lovers: This is the only magazine in the world 
illustrated with Nature pictures in their natural colors. It brings 
Nature in all its beauty within your very doors. May we send 
you 20 pictures free as offered above? 

Send 50 cents for 3 months’ trial subscription to “Birds and 
Nature” and get 20 pictures free. 


BIRDS AND NATURE MAGAZINE, 350 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Hiand-Work and Art Supplies 
Every Description 


If your pupils make 
or decorate things, we can 
furnish the materials. 


Send for our complete 
catalogue, which includes 
“Suggestions in Hand- 
W ork”, naming hundreds 
of articles of use and beauty, 
with hints as to materials 
» to use. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


RAFFIA, 
PAPERS, 
BRUSHES, 


REEDS, 
LEATHERS, 


YARNS, LOOMS, 
WATER COLORS, 
BINDERS’ MATERIALS, DRAWING 


AND WRITING PAPERS AND 


Garden City Educational Co., 
40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


A(BRAOLEY 


lf You Want 
Bradley’s School Water Colors 
oR 
Kindergarten Supplies 
OR 


Reed, Raphia and other 
Hand-Work Matcrials 


Oo 


The Brown Famous Pictures 


Send to 


THOMAS CHARLES CoO. 


80-82 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


P. S. Send for 80 page Catalogue and Price List. 


: SCHOOL SUPPLIES GENERALLY. 
: 


UP-TO-DATE, LATEST ann BEST 
UTTERBACK’S SYSTEM OF 


AND 
Rapid Business Writing 
EIGHT BOOK COURSE 
1. 32 pages each, or eight pages more than in most other copy 
books. Size: 8x6 inches. Paper firm, clear and superior 
in quality. 
2. MEDIAL SLANT COPIES. Slant 20 degrees to right of 
the Vertical. 
3. Abundant review afforded by recurrence of letters, combin- 
ations, word and phrase forms. 
Legibility, Speed and beauty secured by the Unbroken Glide 
of Pen in all word forms. 
All devices for spacing etc. dropped early in the series. 
Interest awakened and culture fostered by using lines of 
classic poems for copies in script and print alternately. 


No. 7 presents unusual drill in BUSINESS and SOGIJAL 
FORMS. 


f Mailing Price per dozen, 75 cents. 


Great Artists 


Series 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


1 The Story of Raphael 
2 The Story of Murillo ‘ 
3 The Story of Millet 

4 The Story of Landseer 

5 The Story of Rubens 

6 The Story of Durer 

7 The Story of Rembrant 

8 The Story of Reynolds 

9 The Story of Bonheur 
10 The Story of Van Dyke 
1l The Story of Angelo 
12 The Story of Titian 

13. The Story of Correggio 
14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17 The Story of Sargent 

18 The Story of Millais 

19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The Story of Valasquez 
21 The Story of Turner 
22 The Story of Corot 

23 The Story .of Leighton 

24 Stories of Famous Pictures 


Containing Half-Tone Engravings of the 
Masterpieces 
Price only 10 cents each 


Correspondence Solicited 


Educational Publishing Company 


224-228 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Hl. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


We have, on several occasions, re- 
commended to teachers of primary 
classes, the practice of reading chap- 
ters of suitable books to pupils on Fri- 
day afterncons, and as a feature of 
the Sunday school program. One of 
the best adapted books for this pur- 
pose is “Catholic Teaching for Chil- 
dren,” by Winifride Wray, a work 
treating briefly, intelligently and in a 
very interesting manner the funda- 
mnetals of religious history, the arti- 
eles of faith, the commandments of 
God and of the Church, matters of 
Catholic practice, ete. There are many 
books of Catholic teachings, most of 


them being too technical and deep for’ 


the primary pupils’ understanding, 
some others attempting to drop to the 
level of the child mind affect a diction 
that appears ridiculous even to chil- 
dren. In the book in question, Miss 
Wray seems to have gauged her lan- 
guage exactly to the child mind. of 7 
to 12 years of age, and her simple yet 
dignified style is caleulated to main- 
tain the serious attention which the 
subject matter merits. This book has 
been on the market a number of years 
and teachers who have not yet secur- 
ed a copy of it should do so at the 
earliest opportunity. It is for sale by 
Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinna- 
ti and Chicago, at 40. cents per copy. 


The Knights of Columbus and the 
National Alumni Association of the 
Christian Brothers will hold their an- 
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nual convention at the Jamestown Ex- 
position, Norfolk, Va., at the same 
time, Aug. 6 and 7. This is a very ju- 
dicious arrangement, as a very large 
proportion of men belong to both or- 
ganizations. Hon. Judge DeLacey of 
Washington, D. C., president of the 
National Alumni, and National Secre- 
tary James E, King of St. Louis, are 
to be congratulated on having the ex- 
ecutive committee reach such a decis- 
ion, 

In the heart of the jungle in the 
north of Ceylon, the remains of the 
wonderful city of Anuradhapura are 
being excavated by the British gov- 
ernment. Mr. H. C. P. Bell of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, and the engi- 
neers who are working under his di- 
rection, have unearthed palaces and 
temples which were built fifteen hun- 
dred years and more ago. One of 
these temples have been estimated to 
contain enough material to build eight 
thousand one-story houses, each with 
a frontage of twenty feet. The April 
Century, by permission of the au- 
thorities, republishes an account of 
these official explorations, prepared by 
Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton, who 
has recently visited the ruins. 


“Correct English: How to Use It,” 
is the title of a new book, the pur- 
chase of which we would urge upon 
every teacher. The author of the work 


is Josephine Turck Baker, the well- 
known editor of the magazine bear- 
ing the same title as this book. As a 
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specialist on the use of English the au- 
thor has achieved a position of lead- 
ership by reason of her original and 
very practical methods. We have of- 
ten thought that if material from the 
Correct English Magazine were ar- 
ranged in systematic form for the pur- 
poses of a manual for teachers and 
students, it would make a volume of 
great practical value. We have here 
not only an adimrable grammar, but 
more than that, a reference work to 
which one can turn and in moment 
find out the correct word or phrase to 
use in specific cases. How many have 
never got clear on the use of “shall” 
and “will,” “should” and “would,” 
“may” and “might,” “lay” and “lie,” 
and many other forms in daily use. 
The copious index of this book af- 
fords a ready reference on all words 
and expressions that are ordinarily mis- 
used. See publishers’ announcement 
of this book on page 33 of this issue 
of The Journal. The list price of the 
book is 65 cents, subject to the usual 
discounts. Sadler-Rowe & Co., pub- 
lishers, Baltimore, Md. 


* * * 


By reason of a typographical error 
in the last line of Brother Waldron’s 
article on Bible History Teaching in 
the April number of The Journal, the 
word “without” was unfortunately sub- 
stituted for “within” in the following 
sentence: “We find Him more living, 
more real, more tangible, more human, 
and more within the reach of those who 
would imitate Him.” 


erly and mail it today. 


Interstate School 


SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affiliated with a great university 
can offer courses of such strength that they receive university entrance credits. 
Our instructors are university graduates who give their whole time to our 
students. and the instruction is carefully adapted to individual needs. 
give every year four $100 scholarships in Northwestern University for the best 
work done by our correspondence students. Cut out the coupon, mark it prop- 


We 


of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
382-384 Wabash Avenue, = 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This is a Simple Equation. If you would increase the last term of the second member, 
you must also increase the last term of the first member. 


Never before has your salary depended so much upon your efficiency as it does now. Teachers are everywhere 
advocating the question of higher salaries, and state legislatures are raising the requirements for teachers’ certificates. 
To hold a higher position or even to continue long in your present position, you must raise your grade of certificate. 
Every known fact points emphatically so this conclusion. 


COURSES OF STUDY TO HELP YOU 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. 
METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of normal school training, 
with your practice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high school branches. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, carrying university entrance credits. 


ADVANCE 


The course in PRIMARY 


In the 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra Geography 
U.S. Mistery How to Write Lar 
Plane Geometry Year catia 
Grammar Ped ies Prysics 
Composition Psychology ny 
therstare and His 
wing COMMERCIAL DEPT. || United States History” 
Physical Neography Business SPECIAL COURSES 
Agricuiture ‘orthand 
ad Primary 
Name 
. 
Address 
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TERY WORK are very much on the up 
grade in all schools. You have probably 


considered taking the matter/up but per- 
haps felt you did not quite understand it. 
We publish a booklet “ Webb’s Manual of 
Clay Work and Pottery Firing’’ which 


explains the work very thoroughly. We 
will send it to you on request; also our 

i} catalogue of clay glazes, potters’ wheels, 
kilns, etc. 


; The Webb Pottery Co. 


3147-3151 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Chicago, IIl, 


a 


CLAY MODELING AND POT- 


j 


4 


WEBSTER’S 


Hill’s Vest Pocket Webster Dictionary. 
Hill’s German-English and Eng-Ger Dictionary. 
Hill’s French-English and Eng-Fr Dictionary. 
Hill’s Spanish-English and Eng-Span Dictionary. 


that convey a contrary impression. 


and their dictionaries. 


All of the foregoing books are issued by Chicago 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


is the Only New and Complete WEBSTER DICTIONARY Issued SINCE 1890; 
2173 Pages 2500 Illustrations, New Colored Plates & Tables 


The three best dictionaries before the publication of this book were 
FACTS ABOUT THIS DICTIONARY WEB. 


the Century, the Standard and Webster's International, 
STER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is infinitely better than the International, in fact that book is 
entirely outclassed by this one; they cannot be compared—because there is nothing but glaring contrast be- 
™ tween them; for many reasons it is better than the Standard, It falls short of the Century (which sells for $75.00 
7m and upw ard, ) only in that it is not an encyclopedia and dictionary combined—but merely a dictionary. It is less 
bulky than the Century, or perhaps it would be more correct to say not so voluminous. On the other hand, it is 
simpler, equally erudite, and excels all in terse, lucid definitions. 


Price, $5.00 Net, Bound in Full Law Sheep; $8.00 Net, Bound in Russia Leather; 
Both Editions Thumb Indexed without Extra Charge. 


JUST ISSUED—THREE NEW ABRIDGED WEBSTER’S 


Each Printed on Bible Paper. 


Webster’s Inter-Collegiate Dictionary 1200 pages; size 5% x 7% x 1% inches; weight 25 ounces - ed r $2.30 
Webster’s Adequate Dictionary 675 pages; size 5%x7%x inches; weight 13 ounces 
Webster’s Sterling Dictionary ssopages; size3%x5%x % inches; weight 5% ounces - 


If required with thumb index, they can be supplied with that feature at a cost of 25 cents per copy extra. 


We also sell other language books and dictionaries as follows ; 


Each Bound in Cloth 25c, or Bound in Leather 50c per copy. 
We positively guarantee that this is the only entirely new series of Webster’s published since 1890. Do 
GUARANTEE AND WARNING not be deceived by specious statements made by other publishers or cleverly worded advertisement 


of such Publisher’s if you want the latest and best and particularly must you avoid all 
BEWARE HEED THIS WARNING spurious and so-called Webster’s, in short all Webster’s that are not 
stamped on the front cover with the emblem of a shield surrounding the title of the book as pictured in this advertisement. Be sure the 
ones you get are so stamped and have ourimprint. Demand them and take no others. 


GEO. W. OGILVIE, 
Illinois. 


PASTELLO CRAYONS For 


i COLORED CHALK Schools 


WATER COLOR PAINTS 
WATER COLOR PENCILS 


COLORED WAX CRAYONS 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


E have a complete line of materials for ¢ 
teaching color work in the schools. If 
your are interested send for our catalog and 
price list of Water Golor Paints, Water Color 
Pencils, Pastello Grayons, Colored Chalk, Gol- 
ored Wax Crayons, etc. We make the largest 7 
and best line of these goods on the market. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 


Sandusky, Ohio. Waltham, Mass. 
U.S. A. 


Hill’s Latin-English and Eng-Lat Dictionary. 
Hill’s Italian-English and Eng-Ital Dictionary. 
Thimm’s French Self Taught. 
himm’s German Self. Taught. 


Publisher of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
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All well-equipped residences and pub- 
lic buildings now have shade adjus- 
ters on their windows. Those who 
have once used them would not be 
without. them, for they are of great 
convenience in securing top light and 
proper window ventilation. It is es- 
pecially important that school room 
windows be fitted with shade adjusters, 
for when it is a question of proper 
light and ventilation for forty or fif- 
ty children, the cost of these adjus- 
ters is insignificant. Many of the 
finest Catholic institutions and schools 
throughout the country are using the 
“Johnson Window Shade Adjuster.” 
Archbishop Quigley’s residence, St. 
Bede’s college and several other fine 
Catholic buildings in Chicago have 
recently been equipped with this shade. 
For handsome, iilustrated, free book- 
let, write R. R. Johnson, Mfgr., 161 
Randolph St., Chicago. 


* * * 


Powers & Lyons, the commecial text 
book publishers, offer a list of books 
that have met with much favor in 
Catholic schools, both east and west. 
Their publications include, Modern 
Accountant, Office Methods, New Bus- 
iness Arithmetic, Modern Commercial 
Arithmetic, Lyons’ Commercial Law, 
Modern Business Speller, Manual of 
Munson Shorthand, Lessons in Mun- 
son Phonography, Complete Touch 
Typewriting Instructor, Dictation Stu- 
dies. 

The Modern Accountant and Office 
Methods are based on an_ intimate 
knowledge of business as transacted to- 
day, and keep well in sight the points 
of difficulty for teachers and students. 
The arithmetic texts of this house are 
also distinguished by such adherence 
to the actual needs and usages of the 
commercial world. Their commercial 
law and speller texts have won some 
very strong endorsements, while of 
their Munson texts of phonography it 
is said that this system is a leader for 
speed, accuracy, consistency, legibility 
and ease of learning. Write to Pow- 
ers & Lyons, 24 Adams St., Chicago, 
for free copy of the Commercial Mes- 
senger, and circulars of information. 

* * 


The grammar, high, normal and art 
schools in all sections of the country 
are taking up pottery work which is 
not only interesting and instructive 
in itself, but also correlates very well 
with drawing and painting and other 
school arts. The Webb Pottery com- 
pany, 3147 Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago, manufactures everything required 
in the work and is ever yeady and will- 
ing to furnish anything from an ounce 
of underglaze to a twelve head potters’ 
wheel. Write for their free descriptive 
booklet. 

* 

“Town and City” is a recent addi- 
tion to the Gulick Hygiene Series, that 
can be recommended as a most service- 
able volume for the teachers desk and 
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COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 
Sixth Edition 


| By a Seminary Professor 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


i} Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEACH ARITHMETIC BETTER 


WiTH A SET oF THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 

It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
p+ 4 lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
4 and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 

} Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
-4 you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it willenable you to pass a 
gp: '] better examination on the subject. 
red It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. There are 14 pages of index alone; 

over 250 colored plates, half tones, drawings, etc. Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


CONVENTS AND ACADEMIES 


If you are using any of our books on commercial subjects 
and your teachers have the least difficulty in planning or pre- 
senting the work, they can write us and by return of mail 
get expert advice. Wehave had a larger experience than any 
other three publishers of such books and wecan help you to 
make your work effective even with inexperienced teachers. 

We believe every teaching orderis represented on our 
books—some are very extensive users of them. 


Popular List For Your School: 


Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping 

Modern Accountant 

New Business Arithmetic 

ModernCommercial Arithmetic 

Lynn’s Commercial Law 


Manual of Munson Shorthand 
| Complete Touch Typewriting 
Instructor 
| Modern Business Speller 
| Modern Business English 


For the Grades by all means use MAYRE’S SIGHT SPELLER 
Your correspondence is solicited. 


POWERS & LYONS 


24 Adams St., 
CHICAGO 


1133 Broadway, 
NEW YOK 
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The Wide Awake Primer, 30c \Grade 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Blue and His Friends 40¢ Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade 1V 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


A NEW SERIES OF ELSON PRINTS 


The CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


10 beautiful copper plate photogravures in 
a portfolio with descriptive text 
of each mission. 


$1.00 per Portfolio Complete 
or 10 cents each. 
San Diego de Alcala. 
San Antonio de Pala. 
San Luis, Rey de Francia. 
San Juan Capistrano, Old Garden 
and Cloisters. 
San Juan Capistrano, Cloister Arches 
San Gabriel, Aarcangel. 
San Fernando, Rey de Espana, 
Santa Barbara. 
. San Miguel, Arcangel. 
0. San Carlos Norromeo Mission. 


A. W. Elson & €0., 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and SUPPLIES 


We are the largest 
manufacturers of 
School Furniture 
and School Sup- 
plies in America. 
We build several 
styles of desks, both 
adjustable and sta- 
tionary. Write for free catalogue 
before you order elsewhere. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 
90 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO 


University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24-August 3, 1907 


A Regular Session of the 
University with Emphasis 
on Graduate Work. 


Courses in the regular University 
Departments, leading to the Doctor’s, 
Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees. 

Special courses for teachers; in- 
cluding a new course in the Elements 
of Agriculture, given by Dean Henry 
of the College of Agriculture, and 
courses in Art and Design, Domestic 
Science, Library Training, Manual 
Training, and Public School Music. 

Summer Session Staff of 46 Pro- 
fessors, 22 instructors, and assistants. 


Location: Madison the Beautiful. 
Send for descriptive bulletin to 
REGISTRAR 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 
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for school libraries. 
community hygiene in the same prac- 
tical way that personal hygience is 
treated in many text books. The au- 
thor sets forth in the introduction that 
“between the progress of scientific re- 
search on the one hand and of unpre- 
eedented acquaintance with city con- 
ditions on the other, instruction in the 
importance of the laws of civie hy- 
giene has become not only possible, 
but imperative.” Some of the topics 
treated are: “Results of Over-crowd- 
ing in Cities,” “Garbage, Ashes and 
Rubbish,” “Parks, Play Grounds and 
Public Baths,’ “Drinking Water” 
“Food Inspection,” “Use of Alcoholic 
Drinks and Tobacco,” “Rivers and 
Sewage,” “Epidemics and Disease Mi- 
crobes,” “Tuberculosis,” “Hospitals 
and Dispensaries,” etc. This subject 
matter has never before been presented 
in form for children. The book is 
well written and illustrated, 270 pp., 
cloth bound. Ginn & Co., Boston and 
Chicago, are the publishers. 
% 


“Acadian Reminiscenes; or the True 
Story of Evangeiine,” by Judge Felix 
Voorhies of Louisiana. Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” is deservedly popular as 
one of the purest gems of American lit- 
erature. Every lover of this beautiful 
poem should read Judge Voorhies’ 
quaint and pathetic narrative by the 
Judge’s grandmother, who was _her- 
self one of the exiles. She tells it to 
her grandchildren—always with deep 
emotion and devoted patriotism. She 
personally knew Emmeline, “God’s lit- 
tle angel,” the lovely original Evan- 
geline; and she tells of her romance, 
her separation from her lover, her de- 
votion to her ideal, her sufferings and 
death, in such a way as to make the 
whole story intensely life-like. And 
this is real history and biography, in- 
stinct with tragedy, and touching the 
reader’s deepest emotion. The book is 
daintily printed, and bound in cloth, 
107 pp., size 5x74 inches. Price, $1 
postpaid. The Palmer Company, 50 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


*% * * 


The School of Fine Arts at Yale Un- 
iversity has several unique collections, 
among which the Trumbell collection 
of historical paintings is of special in- 
terest to teachers. A special plan for 
making this and the other art collec- 
tions of use to teachers has been adopt- 
ed for the coming Summer School. 
The instructors who give the regular 
courses in drawing and painting are 
to exhibit and discuss these paintings 
with any of the members of the Sum- 
mer School who may wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

* *% * 


“The Story of Father Van den 
Broek,” a new supplementary reader for 
the higher grammar grades of Catho- 
lic schools, merits the attention of our 
teachers, particularly in the schools of 
the Central West and Northwest. The 


The work treatsstory relates to the early missionary 


work of the pioneer priests of the Cen- 
tral. West among the Indians and first 
settlers in the Ohio Valley, and then 
tells in a charming style the. story of 
the settlement and growth of the Cath- 
olie Chureh in the Fox River Valley 
of Wisconsin. Such men as Father 
Van den Broek, Father Gallitzin, and 
others, were men of large means for 
their time, hence their sacrifices are 
surely worth our consideration. Copies 
postpaid at 25 cents each. Address, 
Ainsworth & Company, 278 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


A French classical college is to be 
built in South Lawrence, Mass., on 
land which was recently purchased by 
Rev. E. Vinas, pastor of Sacred Heart. 
The institution is to take the place of 
the one located at Van Buren, Me. 
The cost is estimated at $250,000. 


Arithmetic Withoul Figures 


By Giffin & Lawrence, Chicago Principals 
Supplementary to all text books 


Mr. O. T. Bright, recent Superintendent of 

Schools, Cook Co., Ill., says: ‘“‘Itis one of 

the very best things I have ever seen for 

rational work in schools.” 

Postpaid 10c one copy, $1 per dozen, $7 per 
hundred. 


W. M. LAWRENCE, 67 St. & Monroe Av., Chicago 


AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY 
| 
BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR 1 on 1000 


Yale University 


Summer School 
3d Session, July 8 to Aug. 16, ’07 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry 
Commercial Geography, Draw- 
ing, Education (History, The- 
ory, and Methods), English 
(Literature and Rhetoric), 
French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and 
European), Latin, Mathematics, 


Physical Education, Physics, 
Psychology, School Adminis- 
tration. 


These courses are designed for teach- 
ers and students. Some are advanc- 
ed courses, others are introductory. 
About one hundred suites of rooms 
in the dormitories are available for 
students. 

For circulars containing 

full information address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, 


NEW HAVEN, - CONN. 


Heve you paid your subscription to 
The Journal for the current year? If 
not, remit at the first opportunity. 
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RAILROAD COMPANY REPRODUCES 
CHURCH AND SCHOO!. 


Reproducing a church, parish school, 
rectory and convent is a task just fin- 
ished by the Pennsylvania railroad in 
connection with its terminal between 
Seventh and Tenth avenues, New York. 
A new Catholic church of St. Mich- 
ael’s, on Thirty-fourth street, twin to 
the old one on Thirty-second in every 
detail, exterior and interior, is ready 
to be turned over to the church au- 
thorities, and moving has already be- 
gun. The minute the priest, the sis- 
ters and the 1,500 school children have 
taken possession of the new establish- 
ment, wreckers will start to work on 
what is left of the old one and raze 
it to the ground. For the ground be- 
neath it must be dug and blasted away 
to make room for tracks. Instead of 
obtaining by condemnation the church 
property, the Pennsylvania officials 
agreed to buy a plot in a new location 
of the same size as the old, and put 
upon it a new set of buildings, the 
new church being modeled after the 
old one. The agreement between the 
railroad company and the church stip- 
ulated : “The cut stone work of the 
Thirty-second street facade of the pres- 
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ent church is to be carefully taken 
down, each stone being numbered for 
re-erection on Thirty-fourth street, 
which re-construction is to follow the 
original plan.” 

The stained glass windows were tak- 
en apart, piece by piece, the pieces 
were numbered, and now the windows, 
in the same relative positions, are in 
the new church. Inside, the paintings 
on the ceiling are exact copies of 
those on the ceilings of the old church. 
The “interior plastering work, mold- 
ings, capitals, cornices,” to use the 
words of the agreement, are exact re- 
productions “in line, profile and de- 
tail.” 

The new set of buildings cost more 
than half a million dollars, exclusive 
of the land. Though the appearance of 
the old church must be retained, the 
new structures are very different from 
the old in that they are of fireproof 
construction throughout. They have 
steel frames, the walls are supported 
on cast iron columns and steel gir- 
ders, the steel work is protected by 
brick terra cotta blocks or concrete, 
and all window and door frames are 
covered by metal. Inside fire escapes, 
in the shape of broad masonry stairs 
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shut off from other sections of the 
buildings by metal-covered doors, pro- 
vide means of speedy departure in case 
of fire. The church of St. Michael is 
an old institution. It was built in 
1857 and was rebuilt in 1892. This 
building of a church, convent and 
school is certainly an unusual under- 
taking for a railroad company, but in 
this case it was the most satisfactory ° 
arrangement to all parties. 

* 


The following committee has been 
appointed to take charge of the local 
arrangements for the Milwaukee meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, July 9 to 11: Finance, Rev. 
R. J. Smith, chairman, Henry Lued- 
ers, C, K. Reickert, Dr. Thos. Fitz- 
gibbons, T. J. Fleming; Hotel and 
Headquarters, Rev. N. D. Becker, 
chairman; Reception, Rev. H. W. Ot- 
ting, S.J., chairman; Program, Rev. 
J. F. Szulkalski, chairman; Press, Rev. 
D. J. -O’Hearn, chairman; Rev. F. 
Goral, W. A. Winkel. 


8° The Journal has been commended by 
the Apostolic Delegate and by nearly al 
the Bishops ef thecountry. Further the 
ot — by adding & new subscription 
its list. 


Get our proposition and 


We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 


Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer’s 


Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue, 


Columbia School 
Supply Co..... 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices reduced during 


next 60 days 


copy of manual. 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
and BIOLOGY 


profit. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Commercial Publicalions 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a schooi year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeepiug systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. rS 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons in Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
i 33-23 high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 


Sixty Lessons. 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin | 


Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. . The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 


and is generally used in them. 


Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 


the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be sons 

his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 


ff) in all public schools in the state. 


Wright’s book does this. 


in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 


For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


pep” Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
rices, published by the 


Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Catholics in the United States navy 
are rejoicing over the announcement 
just made public, that there has been 
organized in the navy a society known 
as the United States Naval Catholic 
society, with headquarters at Cavite, 
in the Philippines. This organization 
has for its purpose a zealous desire of 
being a sort of information bureau for 
Catholics in the service, and for years 
has been a desideratum in the hearts 
of all good Catholics aboard the ves- 
sels of Uncle Sam and at the divers 
naval posts. 


Rev. Henry Bontempo, S.J., of St. 
Ignatius college, San Francisco, was 
found dead, asphyxiated by escaping 
gas in his sleeping room, a few days 
ago. He went to Calfornia five years 
ago, on the invitation of Archbishop 
Riordan, to work among the Slavic 
Catholics of the diocese. He organ- 
ized the parish of the Holy Nativity, 
and traveled in all parts of the state 
ministering to the needs of the Cath- 
olics of his race, 


In a lecture given before the Knights 
of Columbus at Evansville, Ind., re- 
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cently, Francisco A. Delgardo, a Fil- 
ipino student at Indiana university, 
Bloomington, gave an interesting re- 
cital of conditions in his home coun- 
try. Mr. Delgardo, who is studying 
law at the university, is himself a 
Knight of Columbus, and was invited 
to address the Knights by City Attor- 
ney A. J. Veneman of Evansville. 


In a communication to the Montreal, 
Canada, city council, Archbishop 
Bruchesi has made a formal protest 
against the civic library containing the 
works of Voltaire, Jean Jacques. Ros- 
seau, Balzac, George Sand and Mich- 
elot. The contention of the archbishop 
is that the library is supported by pub- 
lic funds, and therefore should contain 
no works which might be injurious to 
those under his charge. 


Formal announcement has been made 
that the New York province of the Jes- 
uit order has purchased the former site 
of the King’s County penitentiary, 
Brooklyn-on-Cornhill. This is the first 
entry of the Jesuit order into the 
Brooklyn diocese. 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? 


READ THIS! 


We have secured the the entire stock of 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key 

There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. 
Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, Prepaid 

Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, 


Publisher's price, 50 cents per set, 


NEW YORK CITY 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


.Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents, 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 East lith Street, 
Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pens. 


NEW YORK 


Pat. Dec. 12-05. Jan. 19-06 


this high grade Ink well. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Calumet, Mich. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Atlantic, Ia. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
LaFayette, Ale. 
LaFeyette, Ind. 
New London, Minn. 
Noblesville, Ind. 
Las Antmas, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Akr 


Elwood, 
Fort W 


Manufaotured by 


WE’D LIKE ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
EQUIPMENT AND EFFICIENCY OF THEIR SCHOOLS 
a : to see how simple and practical the U. S. 


It has been pronounced AIRTIGHT, DUST- 
PROOF, N OISELESS and practically 
FOOLPROOF. 
peer for the school desk. A new desk is in- 
complete without it and an old desk is made 
very attractive with it, as it covers the var- 
ious size holes in the desks. 

be fully appreciated. The following is a partial list of the many who are using 


Columbus, Ind. 
oO. 


Hu now Ind. 


Hartford City, Ind. 
Wayne, i 

Columbus. Ga. 

Chelsea, Mich. 


Sold strictly on its merits and satisfaction guaranteed. 


U.S. INK WELL CoO., 


INK WELL is. 


It is an article without a 


Must be seen to 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Fort Madison, Ia. 
Kokomea, Ind 
Ashevilie, N.C. 
Evensville, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Negeunee, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Watertown, pene. 
Oakland, Ca 

St. Charles, Mo. 


nd. 


Evansville, Ind. 


Has not had a spell, 7 


1126 Desmoines 8t., Keokuk, Ia. 

I have been afflicted with spasms since child 
hood, am now 25 years old; my parents spent a 
small fortune for doctoring me, but I never re. 
ceived any benefit from the Doctors, but during 
the first 3 months that I took Pastor Koenig's 
Nerve Tonic I had but 3 attacks and since the 
last 5 months none atall. I deem it my duty to 
let all afflicted know of this wonderful cure and 

ISADORE HAUBFRT. 
FREE A Valuable Book on Ner- 
tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by the Rev. Faruer Koenia, of Fort 
100 Lake Street. 
told by Draggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $5 
Grand Avenue and West Water Streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


vous Diseases and a Sample 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 


shall cheerfully give information. 
bottle to any address, Poor pa- 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
For Sale by ‘‘The A. Speigel Company, 
BLACK INK 


A clear black ink that does not gum or 
corrode the pen and is the best 
ink for school use. 


Price in Bulk 
1 gallon jugs, 
each $1.00 
Per gal. 
. Kegs .75 
.70 
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Barrels .60 


Do _ nat buy 
cheap inks 


They thicken 
and spoil in your 
nk-well. 

* Ask your dealer 
for Diamond 
Ink. He will de- 
liver it to you, or 
order direct from 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Divectory of Supplies and Equipment 


Safe and Reliable 
Ask Your Friends.” 
A modest sum willbuy a 
CALDWELL TANK and TOWER 
; which gives the School 


running water on every 
floor for sanitary and 


domestic uses, as well 
as abundant supply 
for sprinkling lawns 


and watering gardens, 
besides fire protection 
for the buildings. 

The Cypress tanks 
are practically imper 
vious to wear and de- 
cay, and the steel tow- 
ers are enormously 
strong, and rigid, 
graceful in outline and 
handsome in appear- 
ance. 

This outfit puts your 
water supply upon a 
permanent basis, and 
the costis small view- 
ed in the light of the 
comfort and safety it 
gives the school. 

We will be glad to 


send you photos of 
10,.000GAL. CYPRESS such outfits in your 
TANK 51 ft. Steel locality, as well as 
Tower furnished St. illustrated catalogue, 
Joseph Academy, Tip- giving prices and full 
ton, Indiana. information. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO,, 
Louisville, -'- Kentucky 


Weed) Towers 
Wind Mills, Pumps, Gas Engines 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


ix ) 
Belected Numbers: 


303, 404. 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332, 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, 
new or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Waesasn Ava. - - CHICAGO 


ChurehChairs MoUSA 
Sehool DesKs.wrile. 


The Speaker 


The best literature that lends 
itself to recitation. Send for free 
list. 


“The Speaker” 29 So. Seventh St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Butcher’s 


Boston 
Dolish 


It is the best finish 
_,made for Floors 
interior woodwork 
and Furniture. 
NO I brittle, will neither scratch nor 
deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. 
Perfectly transparent, preserving the 
natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory Polish 
Known for hardwood floors. 
@ For sale by dealers in paints, 
hardware and housefurnishings. 
@, Send for our free booklet telling of 
the many advantages of Butcher’s 
Boston Polish. 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
356 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
OUR NO. 3 REVIVER 
is a superior finish for kitchen and 
piazza floors 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Sw allows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Re abbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
irls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Hor se, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, € ‘olonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts, 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c, 
Busy work Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 ets, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cilsonany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask fora catalog, 
Please do not send stamps or check. 
All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Durand-Stleel 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 


Are fire-proof, 

sanitary, and 

indestructible. 
For usein Churches, 
Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums. 
Churchill & Spalding 


488 Carrol Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and the mosteffect 
ive method of dividing large rooms in Churches 
and School a into small rooms, and 
vice versa; made from vario kinds of wood; 
sound-proof and air-tight; easily operated and 
lasting. Made also with Blackboard surface. 
Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention 
Tue JourRNAL for free 
pamphlet, 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON [IFG. CO, 
5 West 20th Street New York 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Manhattan 


Georgetown 
Harvard 
Fordham Yale 
Holy Gross and others 


Cotrell & Leonard 
Albany. N. Y. 


Bulletin and Samples on request 
Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


Elliott & Barry Engineering Co, 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Steam and Hot Water Heating 


MO. TRUST BLDG., ST LOUIS MO. 


We will design and installa com- 
plete apparatus, in any building, 
of any size, situated in any part 
of the country. 


Please write us for information 
and references. 


and CERTIFICAT ES for 

Parochial Schools, Societies, etc., 

artistically designed and lithographed 

Filling a specialty. Catalogue Free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 

245 Broadway, New York 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS OF 
OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES 


IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Bay -Serement: ..Holy Gross School 

Traverse City... Angel’s Academy 


Yankton Sacred Heart Academy 


present a wide range of possibilities in school work: for, 
while articulating with the other books in the series, each | 
textis aunitin itself. By reason of thisas muchcf the | 
subject as the teacher desires to usein any given grade can 
be fully and thoroughly completed by use of the book 
chosen. There are many other features of excellence 
which would be apparent on examination. 

Samples will be sent where introductions or changes 
are under consideration. 


| 
OVERTON'’S PHYSIOLOGIES, a three-book course, | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 521 Wabash Avenve, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO 
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